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Editorial, 


HAT a happy coincidence that daylight saving, 
by action of the Congress, will go into effect, if 
present expectations are realized, on March 31, 
Easter morning! On that morning, at two 
o’clock, the clocks will be set forward one hour. 
That time for the change was chosen because there are 
fewer trains on the railroads and fewer industries run- 
ning then than at any other time during the week. 
President Wilson is in favor of the bill providing the 
new schedule. He said he tries to live on a daylight 
schedule all the year round. The bill met with opposi- 
tion, curiously, from Representative Thomas of Ken- 
tucky, who said Joshua commanded the sun to stand 
still also as a war measure; but people to-day would 
not go to work any earlier in the morning. The vote 
in the House was decisive, 252 to 40. The Senate will, 
it is believed, accept the House measure. It has fuel 
economy, good sense, and health on its side. For seven 
months, or until October 31, the people of America, 
like the people of several European countries, will use 
more daylight for labor, and more darkness for rest. 


ad 


To use Tennyson’s phrase, the souls of men are now 
being beaten “by the shocks of doom to shape and use.” 
Out of the mighty convulsions of our time something 
new and great will be evolved and we shall write new 
names in our scroll—the record of heroic living and not- 
able moral achievement. It may be that we in America 
may discover one great name worthy to put on our 
national tablet beneath the names of Washington and 
Lincoln. If not, well then no doubt England and France 
will have that good fortune. For in the fiery trial of our 
time some new and noble type of manhood or woman- 
hood must be beaten out. 

&* 


‘Tum people who have the deepest reason to be loyal to 
this country in its conflict with the powers of darkness 
abroad are the Americans of German descent who had 
previously espoused the cause of their Fatherland. Their 
piety has been dishonored, their confidence has been 
abused, their defence has been discredited, and their faith 
has been undermined. ‘They had a reverence for what was 
great and noble in the land of their fathers; they refused 
to believe in the reports of baseness; above all, did it 
seem absurd to suppose that the people whose kindness 
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and truth they knew, could be guilty of the immeasurable 
savagery and unlimited falseness with which they were 
charged. It has all been abundantly proved; the half 
has never been told. ‘The details of treachery which have 
lately been exposed, of insidious hypocrisy on the part of 
her highest representatives, sicken the mind and make 
faith in human nature tremble. ‘To find one’s highest and 
surest trusts crumbling to dust blown by the wind, to 
discover illusion in the greatest certainty, is reason for 
turning right-about-face. Germans most of all will 
profit by the restoration of truth and good-will in their 
government. 
* 


JENKIN LLoyd JONES is visiting his friends Dr. William 
C. Gannett and Dr. Frederick L. Hosmer in Boston. 
- These many years mark no diminution in that abounding 
spirit of his which has given him a name in his home city 
and in Abraham Lincoln Center, Chicago. ‘These times 
of war have greatly wrought upon his conscience, but 
there is no waning of enthusiasm for the good that lies 
for the race beyond the war. He was in congenial com- 
pany for optimism when he talked with Washington 
Gladden. ‘‘I asked him whether in more than half a 
century of active service he could look back on any one 
thing which had become distinctly worse. He said, 
‘Not one,’ but spoke of reverse eddies which he believed 
were temporary. We talked of the illustration of the 
moving carriage, where the pessimist can say truly that 
a full half of each wheel is constantly moving backward, 
but the carriage moves forward, for it is always the upper 
half that counts.” 
* 


IN no recent year have seeds been more eagerly sought 
than they are now, and never, the world over, has the 
supply been so short. Russia has usually bought of 
Germany, which this year cannot satisfy the wants of her 
own people. South America has depended upon France, 
which since the war began has been gradually dropping 
her production until it is now but one-third its usual 
amount. Denmark, England, and Holland, alarmed 
lest their store be depleted, have placed an embargo on 
seed exportation. To America the seedmen are looking 
for help. From Russia come pathetic letters which read 
like Ireland’s old famine song. So small is the stock on 
hand in this country that some state legislatures have 
debated the wisdom of forbidding backyard gardens 
this year. The way out of this shortage, seedmen say, 
is a greater production in America, by the co-operation 
of farmers and of agricultural colleges in giving instruc- 
tion in seed production. 

»* 


EQuaL.y intelligent and patriotic people take opposite 
sides on the question, Should Dr. Karl Muck be permitted 
to conduct the Boston Symphony Orchestra? ‘The agi- 
tation has been renewed during the week in New York. 
‘The Orchestra has played there just the same to large 
audiences, notwithstanding the organized protest of one 
of the subscribers. Rev. Dr. William T. Manning of 
Trinity Church, who is a chaplain at Camp Upton, L.I., 
sends his support, no doubt intensified by his work among 
the soldiers, in these vigorous words: ‘‘It is not fitting nor 
decent for us at concerts or in any other place to give 
our countenance to the avowed friends and supporters of 
the Kaiser.’”” Those who have no objection to Dr. Muck 
are chiefly the music lovers who see something greater 
than nationality in art; and besides they point to the 
director’s unexceptionable behavior. Major Henry L. 
Higginson, patron of the Orchestra, continues his deter- 
mination to see the season through, as it will be soon. 
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This is Our Day. 


After reading the symposium on ‘‘Why They Believe 
in Christ’s Second, Coming” in the Register last week, a 
Unitarian woman called upon one of our prominent clergy- 
men and, greatly perturbed, confessed that she could not 
dismiss the proof-texts for the doctrine therein set forth. 
A minister in our fellowship, a man of exceptional knowl- 
edge of religious conditions in this country, was deeply 
moved by what he called the deplorable significance of 
such a widespread belief, and called the article a challenge 
to our ministers all over the land. Another pastor, one of 
the younger men, now serving in a great cantonment, 
who has always lived in New England, was ‘‘amazed”’ 
that such things could be. A lecturer who has com- 
pleted a long missionary tour, and is familiar with the 
Middle West, said there was nothing new in it except 
a confirmation for him that we Unitarians preach no gos- 
pel to touch and thrill the imagination of the people; 
that Sunday lectures on housing conditions and the 
latest novel are responsible for our anzemia and our slow 
dying rate. Outside our own house, a denominational 
secretary of missions expressed his deep chagrin. The 
symposium, he said, was only too true an index of the 
lack of intelligence in his own church and other denomi- 
nations throughout the United States. ‘These are five 
examples from varied sources which point, however, to an 
invariable conclusion. ‘The Unitarian Church still has 
a magnificent opportunity in darkest America to lighten 
and leaven the spiritual life of our millions. Will we do 
it, or die? 

Where are we? First and foremost, are we not shock- 
ingly dumb to our opportunity? Have we any sense of 
the religious conditions of the country? ‘The relig- 
ious idea of the men who spoke as with one voice in the 
Register last week is believed by millions of people. It 
has many of them enthralled. But please remember, the 
doctrine of the second coming is only one of a type. 
A dozen like it are as remote from modern thought 
and ethical integrity. The state of mind is appalling. 
As our reviewer of Prof. Case’s admirable study ‘‘’The 
Millennial Hope”’ said, ‘Fairy tales are often beautiful, 
but not always innocent.” We submit the word of one 
in the symposium: ‘‘ Nowhere in the New Testament is 
the Church commissioned to establish the kingdom on 
earth. That must await the personal bodily coming of 
the King.” What does that mean? It means nothing 
less than this, to quote Prof. Case: “It is nonsense to talk 
of human responsibility for the betterment of society.”’ 
It is as rank and pernicious as Russellism. ‘Throughout 
the symposium this idea is never absent. 
our quiet way confident that liberal religion is making sure 
gains among the churches and that the people are tired 
of dogmas! 

Next to ignorance of the kind of belief abroad in the 
land and of its effect, is the neglect of the teaching and 
preaching of religious doctrine in our free churches. It 
is tragical, our contempt for theology. ‘The pity of it is, 
with earnest study and a little patience, doctrinal preach- 
ing of a constructive sort, grappling with the chattering 
imbecilities of the time, will yield wonderful returns. 
Churches are built by it, and stand. All the Sunday 
lectures on economics, sociology, labor parties, single tax, 
poetry, and the Bolsheviki are not to be compared with 
those innermost questions of the spirit which have made 
theology the queen of sciences. ‘[ake the idea of God. 
One would sometimes suppose that He is a recent limping 


discovery; as for Jesus,—the pale present-day negations . 


of him (in whom are gathered up the central realities of 
religion in our incomparable records of Scripture) turn the 


hungry and thirsty soul empty and broken-hearted away. — 


ae 


But we go along . 


Ee 


~~ 
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_ temporary and ally, 


troubling the waters 


me 


>. 

The devils of millenarianism and every other stupid 
and vicious ism are born in part of our neglect of positive 
preaching of dogmas about God, Jesus, Humanity, and 
the Kingdom. ‘hat is our business, and our only business. 
Our missionary commentator come out of the West is right, 
—we preach no Unitarian gospel, in more places than we 
can count. Until we devote in our churches our whole 
time and our whole heart and soul to religion we are 
not worth our salt. He ought to die, and he will die, 
who. does not get on his job and serve a world in darkness. 

How many realize that there are hundreds of liberal- 
minded men and women in the other churches who look to 
us to keep up our work in their behalf? We really help 
to “carry on” for them. ‘They are entirely sympathetic 
with our main business when we apply the methods of 
science and history to the interpretation of religion. 
There is dense darkness among them, and they confess it. 
In every denomination there is a liberal wing, and they 
turn eagerly to the refreshing freedom and spiritual in- 
sight of our true teachers. They do not go the whole 
distance in intellectual assent, but they rejoice, however 
quietly, in the glorious liberty, and they praise our work, 
poor as it seems to us, in unstinted terms. They cheer us. 
For their sakes we must go on. If ever call came from 
Macedonia, it is here and now, for us. 

That Unitarian woman who was almost persuaded by 
the proof-texts of the symposium,—where did she receive 
her religious training? Who was her pastor? 


“Unity” is Forty Years Old. 


In the issue of March 7, Unity, our Chicago con- 
celebrated the fortieth year of its 
testimony and service in behalf of “freedom, fellowship, 
and character in religion.”’ ‘Twenty-eight pages are de- 
voted to a review of its history, its aims, its circle of 
contributors, and its share in the enlargement of ideas 
and increase of reconciling and spiritual influences in 
the American community. It is an impressive summary, 
in which its founders and supporters through all these 
years of struggle and devotion may well take pride. 
Begun as a missionary publication in 1876, by a group 
of Western Unitarian ministers, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
William C. Gannett, Robert Collyer, J. C. Learned, 


Charles W. Wendte, H. M. Simmons, J. T. Sunderland, 


George W. Cooke, and FE. L. Hosmer among them, it 
did not take its present name and form until in 1880 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones assumed the editorship, which he 


has retained until this day. 

The story of the varied experiences and services of 
Unity is fascinating, but cannot be entered upon here. 
It is largely the history of the Unitarian and free relig- 
ious movement in the West for forty years, as it was 
shaped by a company of gifted and earnest men and 
women, radical but reverent, of whose labors and sacri- 
fices it is the record and memorial. Without denomina- 
tional support, and, until recently, without endowment, 
Unity has maintained itself, witnessing the birth and 
death of scores of similar journals, and still remains 
virile, independent, and radical. It performs a unique 
and useful service in the religious community. 

The secret of the vitality of Unity is in the character, 
career, and marked journalistic skill of its editor, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. He is resourceful and indefatigable, in- 
tense and emotional—Welsh to the core. His brilliant 
personality falls little short of genius. 

May he continue long to edit a journal with whose 
point of view we frequently find it impossible to agree, 
but which, like the angel at the Pool of Bethesda, by 
of our current religious life, helps 


‘ 
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to keep them from becoming stagnant, and imparts to 
them a freedom and freshness which makes them a well 
of water springing up into everlasting life. 


War, and The War. 


_ Just a little word will turn the course of argument 
like a stream, and what seems to be going toward the 
Atlantic will empty in the Pacific. A pebble may make 
a watershed, an inch at the point of a switch makes all 
the difference between arrival and accident. Readers 
have to be on their guard lest the car they get on, because 
it is marked with the destination they wish, happens 
to be going from it rather than to it, and when they look 
to reach their home find themselves back in town. They 
have particularly to watch their step if some one is 
directing them the wrong way so as to get advantage 
from their presence and valuables. 

In the discussions about war, which grow to be tire- 
some because so unnecessary, there is a little distinc- 
tion, so obvious that it is almost never pointed out, yet 
so radical that carelessness about.it makes most of the 
unnecessariness and confusion of discussion. It is the 
distinction between war in general and a war in par- 
ticular. Arguing against war at a time when the merits 
and necessity of one definite instance are under review 
brings to bear on the immediate question considerations 
which belong only to the larger subject. Because the 
same word is used, one neglects to keep clear the fact 
that the things are quite different. It is a difference 
not merely between an abstract, general term and a 
particular, concrete instance, but between bringing. on 
a war and entering it after it has been brought on. The 
arguments against bringing on or needlessly continuing 
war, used after the event, are sure to be applied, and 
the clever disputant will not be slow to see to it that 
they are applied to the situation after war has been 
brought on. 

If a man were insidiously working in the interest of 
an enemy country, if he were a spy undermining, under 
the guise of friendship, the cause he pretends to serve, 
he could not go about it in a more effective way than 
by trumpeting axiomatic truths about making war and 
the undesirableness of doing so, saying as little as pos- 
sible on the merits of the question at issue in the struggle 
which he wishes to affect. Those who have no such 
insidious and treacherous purpose may, nevertheless, 
be unconsciously forwarding it, lending aid and comfort 
to the enemy unbeknownst to themselves, by distribut- 
ing innocent platitudes about war where they are sure 
to be understood and used to the disadvantage of those 
who are doing precisely the thing most calculated to bring 
an end to the war in question. In the hands of naive 
or unscrupulous moulders of public opinion this is a 
well-known method of accomplishing something which 
one does not wish to take responsibility for promoting. 
When brought to book, it can easily be shown that the 
expressions under examination were general expressions 
having no culpable application; yet those who like them 
will speedily give them a body as it shall please them 
and gain all the advantage of a direct reference. The 
coat may be made to fit where it is needed, yet prove 
itself not guilty of having been made to order. 

War; this war: here are two very distinct matters. 
If there were not this matter we might very profitably 
take up the first matter. When there is a fire all must 
combine to put it out, and no one can retire to discuss 
methods of preventing fires without becoming guilty of 
letting this fire spread. Plans must be pigeonholed till 
the fire is extinguished; to extinguish the fire must be 
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the whole desire and effort of every citizen. No ardent 
wish to prevent fire will excuse any degree of neglect in 
trying to quench this fire. 

For this reason every clear-minded and consistent 
citizen will permit only one subject to enter his mind, 
influence his sympathies, and direct his actions. The 
war has been brought on. ‘Those who have caused it, 
and brought it where it plainly threatened our liberty 
and rights and the interests of common humanity, are» 
responsible for having caused it. In their responsibility 
we who have entered it, and are bound to carry through 
our duty, have no share at all. We did not cause war, 
we did not believe in war, we are not promoting war. 
But war was made. It was not made in America, but 
it is by America that it has to be finished. If it is not 
decisively finished, if aim wobbles and purpose falters 
and spurious settlement is pulled over our eyes, the 
peace thus gained will turn to ashes. It is this war we 
have first to end; then we can see better how we can do 
away with war. ‘Till then such talk is wicked folly. 


eee emeeees 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


The Beacon Course in Religious Education. 


On the first day of June, 1912, the American Unitarian 
Association took over the executive functions of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. By this act three 
things were accomplished :— 

First, financial support for the work of religious educa- 
tion in our denomination was assured; the persons 
assigned to do this work were set free to use their entire 
time for the advancement of Sunday-school interests; 
the working force was at once augmented, and the pub- 
lication of adequate manuals and other materials for 
use in religious education was made possible. All this 
meant a great gain in efficiency. 

Second, the responsibility for the religious guidance 
of our young people was frankly accepted by the Uni- 
tarian church as a whole, as represented in its central 
missionary body, the American Unitarian Association. 
There is certainly no field for our missionary endeavor 
as a denomination that is more attractive, more impera- 
tive in its demand upon us, or more promising of satis- 
factory returns than that which is offered to us by the 
children born into Unitarian homes and gathered into 
Unitarian Sunday-schools. By the formation of the 
Department of Religious Education the Unitarian body, 
through its central missionary organization, recognized 
and occupied this field. 

Third, this act of the Association has made possible 
the preparation of a new group of manuals, together 
with expressional material for Sunday-school use. This 
is known as ‘‘’'he Beacon Course in Religious Education.” 
For the last six years this new course has been the sub- 
ject of much study and labor. It had to’be planned and 
worked out in detail before any of it could be written, 
for it was to have one controlling purpose throughout. 
Authors must be chosen, with each of whom it was neces- 
sary to discuss fully the entire course, in order that each 
manual should fit as perfectly as possible into a closely 
articulated plan, and the separate books and the hand- 
work offered must be studied by authors and editors 
together. Only now has the result, as embodied in 
printed form, assumed such proportions that the course 
can be judged as a whole. Of the manuals covering 
the period of life from four to twenty, seventeen in all, 
six are fully ready, three more will be ready this summer, 
and most of the rest are in various stages of preparation. 

The first impression one gets of the books as they now 
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appear is that of attractiveness of form, paper, and 
type, fulness of material offered, and handwork that is 
pleasing, varied, and progressive. This alone should 
commend the course to general acceptance. To judge 
of the new course by those standards alone, however, 
is not to grasp its real significance. It has an inner pur- 
pose, a carefully-wrought-out plan for the guidance of 
the pupils who use it. That purpose is identical with 
that of the Unitarian movement as a whole, the develop- 
ment of character. What we seek, what the world 
wants, and what our church through the education of 
its youth should aim at, is the promotion of a better 
human society, made up of noble men and women. By 
that standard, and by none Jess rigorous, our Beacon 
Course, like our churches themselves, should be judged. 

To accomplish this purpose through a course in re- 
ligious education two things are necessary. The first 
is, that it follow the development of the human soul, 
step by step, from infancy to maturity, observing and 
providing for not merely the natural growth in intel- 
lectual power, but also, and with peculiar solicitude, 
the awakening of the moral nature. For every normal 
human being goes through an unending series of moral 
crises from birth to death. These crises come most 
frequently in the first two decades of life, and are then 
most important, since the way in which they are met 
determines subsequent character. Evident as this is, 
it remains true that no previous course in religious edu- 
cation has been prepared with the specific purpose of 
meeting and dealing in turn with these moral crises as 
they arise. ‘The new “Beacon Course” claims to be a 
pioneer in this field. 

The other necessary feature of a course of instruction 
that takes for its purpose the development of right- 
minded men and women is that it shall also, and by 
systematic and persistent effort, ally the pupils who use 
it with the world in which they live, stimulating in them 
a keen desire to use their developing powers for the good 
of others. To prevent even moral and spiritual culture 
from leading pupils toward pharisaic aloofness and con- 
sequent uselessness, it is necessary to add the sociological 
impulse to the psychological method. This the new 
‘Beacon Course” attempts to do, systematically and 
persistently, from the beginning to the end. It aims, 
that is, at every age from four to twenty, to make clear 
to the pupil what he can do at precisely the stage of 
development he has reached, and to make that duty 
both attractive and compelling. 

These are large claims for our new course. Whether 
or not they are justified, time, use, and intelligent study 
of the books themselves must determine. To that test 
the editors of the ‘‘Course’”’ make earnest appeal. 

WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


Current Topics. 


A FAR-REACHING measure of national economy became 
a prospect of the immediate future last Friday, when 
the House of Representatives passed a bill to set the clock 
forward an hour on March 31 and to set it back again at 
the end of October. The Senate had previously passed 
a bill committing itself to the principle of ‘daylight 
saving,” and the only legislative detail awaiting action 
after the vote of the House was an adjustment between 
the provisions of the Senate measure which covered an 
annual period of five months and that passed by the 
House. It is estimated that the ‘reform of the clock,” 


which has been tested successfully in several of the great 


warring countries, will achieve an enormous saving of 
coal. At the same time the lengthened period {of daylight 
activities, it is expected, will augment the opportunities 
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of many millions of persons for exercise in the sunlight 
and also will aid greatly in the movement toward the 
cultivation of vacant land in cities in a systematized 
effort to increase materially the amount of food to be 
produced in America. 

* 


At a time when the problem of Russia is impending 
before the nations ranged against Germany and_ her 
allies, President Wilson last Tuesday again affirmed, in 
unmistakable fashion, the sympathy of the American 
people with the Russian masses in their great experi- 
ment. In a message made public on March 12 the 
President, on the first anniversary of the revolution, 
conveyed the following assurance to the all-Russian 
Congress of Soviets, assembled in Moscow to take action 
on the treaty of peace signed by the Bolshevik plenipoten- 
tiaries at Brest-Litovsk: ‘‘ The whole heart of the people 
of the United States is with the people of Russia in the 
attempt to free themselves forever from autocratic gov- 
ernment and become the masters of their own life.” 
The message was received by the congress with an ex- 
pression of appreciation which contained a reaffirmation 
of the loyalty of the delegates to the social revolution. 
The press of the Entente nations, including the Japanese 
press, refrained from significant comment on the exchange 
of messages between Washington and Moscow. 


Sad 


TuE struggle over the question of ratifying or rejecting 
the treaty of peace with the Central Powers was char- 
acterized by a perceptible cleavage in the ranks of the 
Bolsheviki. When the congress at Moscow voted last 
week by an overwhelming majority to ratify the Brest- 
Litovsk agreement, the intellectual wing of the party— 
the professional unions—withdrew from the congress 
and from the party by the action of its delegates. In 
addition to this cleavage, there developed a strong senti- 
ment in the congress for a continuance of the conflict 
with Germany by guerilla methods. To this plan 
Premier Lenine has announced his decided opposition. 
The divergence of views on this phase of Bolshevik policy 
also became the reason for the withdrawal from the gov- 
ernment of Leon Trotzky, the “commissary for foreign 
relations” of the government at Petrograd. The con- 
gress reached a decision to remove the machinery of 
government from Petrograd to Moscow, the ancient 
Russian capital, which Peter the Great abandoned in his 
attempt to open a “ window into Europe”’ for the Russian 
Empire. 

* 


Wir the treaty of Brest-Litovsk apparently a legal 
fact, the next move on the chess-board of events in 
Russia became a question of absorbing interest. The 
chief feature of a pregnant situation was the next step 
that Japan might take in its announced purpose to take 
whatever measures might be necessary to safeguard the 
Far East from German influences in the event of the sig- 
nature of a treaty of separate peace between Russia 
and the Central Powers. News from Tokyo last Monday 
indicated that Japan was absolutely prepared for a pos- 
sible invasion of Siberia, but that action would be sus- 
pended pending a further interchange of views among the 
powers of the Entente group, presumably including the 
United States. It was evident that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment had no desire to reach any decision which would 
prove embarrassing either to the fighting powers of the 
Entente or to the Russian democracy. From the interior 


‘of Russia came reports of a strong and growing popular 


opposition to the military measures outlined by the 


_ Japanese Government as an aid to Russia. 
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_In the meanwhile the German invasion of Russia con- 
tinued with undiminished speed at the beginning of the 
week. The news, on Thursday of last week, that the 
Germans had occupied Odessa, the great Russian grain 
port on the Black Sea, was followed last Monday by the 
announcement from Berlin that Nikolaieff, about sixty 
miles east and north of Odessa, had shared the same 
fate. Like Odessa, Nikolaieff is an important grain 
port. Nikolaieff lies north of the Crimea, which was the 
main theatre of events in the struggle between Russia 
on the one hand and Great Britain, France, Turkey, and 
Sardinia, in 1854-56. The occupation of the Crimea is 
essential to the safety of German communications in the 
event of a decision of the General Staff at Berlin to con- 
tinue the path suggested by the recent announcement 
by the Wolff Bureau that ‘‘Germany has now opened a 
direct route to India.’”’ ‘There were indications that the 
armies of invasion would continue the march which in 
the event of unsuccessful opposition would bring them 
to the back door of the Indian Empire. 


* 


AN ominous fate for the Armenian people loomed upon 
the horizon of events in Asia Minor as the Germans con- 
tinued their eastward march. The determination of 
German statesmen to restore Ottoman sovereignty over 
the greater part of the Armenian race has been made 
evident by the insertion in the Brest-Litovsk treaty of 
a clause which binds Russia, not only to withdraw from 
the portions of Armenia which have been occupied by 
the Russians since the present war began, but also to 
restore to Turkey the cities and districts of Batoum, 
Kars, and adjacent territories which Turkey had lost to 
Russia in previous conflicts.. It appeared that German 
policy was based upon as great a territorial reconstruc- 
tion of Turkey as possible, not only as compensation for 
Tutkey, but also—and perhaps chiefly—because the 
regions now demanded by Germany in behalf of ‘Turkey 
contain enormous mineral wealth. By the recovery of 
Batoum, Turkey would control the entire output of the 
Baku district, the chief sources of Russia’s enormous 
petroleum supply. 


ENERGETIC preparations are being made by the Italian 
military administration, in conjunction with the general 
Allied command, to meet a possible Austro-German 
offensive on an unprecedentedly large scale with the 
advent of spring. It is the expectation of Italian strate- 
gists that Germany will attempt to carry out against 
Italy a military and political campaign similar to that 
which has brought about the disruption of Russia. The 
Entente war council seems to be aware of the menace to 
the Entente military situation as a whole that would be 
involved in a collapse of Italy’s power of resistance, and 
there is every indication that adequate measures are 
being taken to prevent a repetition of the disasters that 
afflicted Italian arms last year. So far as the morale of 
the Italian troops is concerned, there have been reassuring 
announcements from Rome which would indicate that 
the Italians have been greatly heartened by their success- 
ful stand on the line of the Piave and by the aid in men 
and materials which has been extended to them by the 
French and the British. 


Brevities. 


By one of our Unitarian brethren in England the prop- 
osition is submitted to Manchester College that a student 
for the ministry should have something of everything 
and everything of something. 
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_ Enduring work for humanity depends upon the con- 
stant nurture of the worker in the eternal truths of 
Almighty God. 


A professor of theology who neglects the devotions of 
religion is as pitiful as the minister of religion who neglects 
the study of theology. 


When a strong-minded man says that he does not 
agree with you it is only his way of saying that you do 
not agree with him. 


To all who care for that sort of thing we commend the 
story ““Wanted—a Younger and More Practical Man”’ 
in the March American Magazine. 


Three names among the recently deceased—Munyon, 
Hartman, and Ayer—remind us of the passing of the 
golden days of patent medicines. 


If the world were composed of reformers alone, we 
should have chaos; of reactionaries alone, stagnation. 
Thank goodness, there are many common people. 


The article on ‘‘How They Make a Chaplain at Fort 
Monroe,” written especially for the Register, is probably 
the first published description of this new undertaking. 


When that man comes who has the formula for the right 
proportions of criticism and approbation for our public 
officials which will at once sting enough and encourage 
enough to accomplish the best results the greatest prob- 
lems of war and peace will be solved. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Good News from Oakland. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


An event occurred in church circles Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 17, which may be of interest to readers of the 
Christian Register. 

By invitation of Dr. Francis J. Van Horn, minister 
of the First Congregational Church of Oakland, Cal., the 
largest in this region, an exchange of pulpits was effected, 
he preaching in the First Unitarian Church and I in his 
historic pulpit. 

A pleasant sequel is the fact that Dr. Van Horn’s 
sermon was unanimously praised by my people, and 
mine seems to have been so well received that I have 
been asked to repeat it next Sunday evening at Mills 
College, an orthodox institution of our city. 

All of which goes to show that, notwithstanding the 
clouds and darkness of this present time, the world does 
move. W. D. Srmonps. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 


Curiosities of the Brilliant. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I hope that what you say in your editorial of February 
28 is meant very seriously: ‘‘We cannot always presume 
that men who are ahead of their time are to be com- 
mended for their advance. It is as fatal to lose con- 
_ nection with a base of support as it is to fall behind.” 

I should not like this publication to secure “a paying 
list of subscribers,” proposed by one of your corre- 
spondents, by printing in full brilliant sayings of a Shaw 
or curiosities of beliefs of a Besant, which at this time 
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are not aiding in the settlement of the world problems, 


however entertaining. Brief references to such are all 
that ts needed for intellectual stimulus, if such are needed, 
and those who want more can find them in non-religious 
and anti-religious papers. 

Many religionists have fed on strange beliefs of brill- 


iant writers and speakers, enjoying themselves in this. 


way, while Prussia was making ready to take charge 
of our affairs, believing us too silly to govern ourselves. 

It is time to propagate common sense, meeting the 
present situation manfully. Let us no longer strain 
ourselves to be original and entertaining at the cost of 
thought which will really help. There are world prob- 
lems so hard and vital that no man is wise enough to 
solve them satisfactorily. In the presence 
world’s starving, dead, and dying, let us speak helpful 
truth soberly, as men speak at a funeral, not trying to 
be witty. Let us plant our gardens and live in the open 
air, where feverish thoughts are not so persistent as they 
are in heated assemblages at night. Let us help to set 
sober fashions of living and thinking, which will be 
found, when one is used to it, to yield far more comfort 
and saner thoughts. 


E. O. MARSHALL. 
NEw SALEM, Mass. 


Says Heavy Drinkers Approve of Prohibition. 


To the Editor of the C hristian Register:— 


The liquor traffic has been on trial for its life for more 
than half a century, and to-day it has no reputable friends 
who dare openly to avow support and defence of the saloon 
as an institution. Your correspondent, George G. Brad- 
ford, speaks of ‘‘the right of a free citizen to govern him- 
self regarding what he puts into his own mouth.” ‘The 
prohibitory constitutional amendment now before the 
legislature relates only to the manufacture, sale, and 
transportation of alcoholic beverages, and only indirectly 
affects personal habits. It is comparable to the many 
prohibitory laws relating to drugs. ‘The federal law 
relating to morphine, so beneficial and so universally 
approved, is a recent example. If a man wants to put 
a morphine pill ‘‘into his own mouth”’ he cannot procure 
that pill without the signature of a physician on a govern- 
ment blank, and the sale is reported to the Federal author- 
ities. All this is done by the United States Government, 
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regardless of the “rights of sovereign States to govern — 


themselves.”” ‘There would be but little objection to the 
prohibition of the indiscriminate sale of alcohol, as there 
is little objection to the prohibition of the indiscriminate 
sale of morphine, if the liquor traffic were not an im- 
mensely profitable business. The manufacturers and 
dealers are back of the opposition fight, not because they 
are striving for lofty ideals of civil liberty, but because 
their ‘‘craft is in danger.”’ 

I have had wide experience with men who drink ex- 
cessively, and the majority of them heartily approve of 
prohibition when it comes in the form of a national enact- 
ment,—the only form in which it can be made thoroughly 
effective. é 

We have had several generations of discussion regarding 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic, yet now after all these 
years of effort, when the forces of law and order seem 
about to triumph, and the liquor interests see that traffic 
in alcohol is likely to be abolished, they raise the cry, 
This is so sudden! ‘They ask, to again quote Mr. Brad- 
ford, ‘that action on this most vital question be post- 
poned until we can act upon it with the calmness and 
deliberation required for the consideration of a great 
question of civil liberty.’ I believe the nation will 
reply, We have been considering the saloon and its works 
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and its “arguments” for more than half a century with 
too much rather than too little ‘calmness and delibera- 


tion,” and the time for action has arrived. 
C. J. Doucias, M.D. 
DorcHESTER, Mass. 


Temperance the Test of Liberalism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Regtster:— 


The test of a religion is its application to the practical 
problems of life. Our liberal churehes have apparently 
broken down completely on the liquor problem. There 
is almost no effective organized effort to deal with the 
spiritual or moral aspects of this problem in accordance 
with the principles of our liberal faith. The temperance 
movement in our liberal churches is nearly dead. That 
is a strong statement. Let your readers test it by asking 
themselves if they have heard the doctrine preached in 
their church within five years that it is the duty of a lib- 
eral Christian to reform the character of his intemperate 
neighbor by his own personal self-denial. Has he been 
taught the liberal, 7.¢., the voluntary, method of solving 
a social problem,—how by wise and tactful and unselfish 
leadership one can inspire weak and sinful men with the 
wisdom, the courage, and the unselfishness to resist temp- 
tation? Or has he heard during these last five years the 
doctrine taught that man is too weak to resist temptation, 
and that he must be protected from his own weakness, 
against his own will, by prohibition laws that take tempta- 
tion from him by force? 

The temperance movement as a true expression of a 
liberal Christianity and an appeal to man’s spiritual form 
to resist temptation has been practically abandoned. In 
its stead many of our liberal churches have adopted 
the political method of prohibition. Our Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society is devoting its energies almost entirely to 
this political propaganda. The political doctrine is being 
taught that life is material, that salvation can come only 
through removing from our community life the material 
substance alcohol. ‘The spiritual or moral aspect of the 
liquor problem, the doctrine that salvation can ultimately 
come to the community as to the individual only through 
character, has been practically ignored. 

he writer does not wish to drag politics into a religious 
journal or attempt to interfere with any political actions 
any conscientious member of this society or of our liberal 
churches may feel it necessary to take. His suggestion 
is that these conscientious individuals shall not carry on 
a political propaganda in the name of our liberal churches 
or through the machinery of a society having in its name 
the two inspiring names “ Unitarian” and ‘‘ Temperance.” 
These two great words both express our faith in man’s 
spiritual capacity for self-government. They speak of 
temperance, of self-control, self-denial,—or courage and 
faith,—and also of toleration and courteous consideration 
of the other man’s right of private judgment. 

In this age the principles of civil liberty, a liberal church 
and a liberal temperance society should stand uncom- 
promisingly for the spiritual realities of life summed up 
in the one great word “ temperance.’’ 

The suggestion is made that our liberal churches and 
the temperance organization that bears the name of those 
churches join in a great liberal temperance crusade to 
arouse again in the American people faith in themselves 
and their neighbors and in their capacity as free men to 
voluntarily meet their moral obligations to the com- 
munity. ‘The test of our liberal faith is its practicability. 
Have we the courage and the will to make a real liberal 


‘temperance movement work? _ 
; GrorcEe G. BRADFORD. 
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Again the Spring. 


HELEN E. STARRETT. 


Again the spring! again the Easter lily; 
Again the soft, warm air, the violet’s breath! 
Again the tender green on hill and valley, 
Again the miracle of life from death! 


Again from the dark mould of their entombing, 
In all their lovely robes of radiant hue, 
The crocus and the hyacinth are blooming, 
The self-same flowers our earliest childhood knew. 


Again the birds in joyous flocks are winging, 
Chirping their songz of love and nesting days; 

Again the sound of happy children singing 
Along the lanes and in the woodland ways. 


And, as I gaze and listen, tears are welling— 
Glad, happy tears that in my heart a voice 

Answers the budding trees and blossoms swelling, 
And in earth’s springtime gladness can rejoice. 


For of this lovely life around me springing 
My inmost being knows itself a part; 

“This is immortal life,”? my soul is singing, 
“This is immortal hope within my heart.” 


“Father of Spirits,’’ thus my soul is saying, 
“Because thou livest we shall ever live; 

Life and not death thy universe is swaying; 
Life thou hast given, life thou wilt ever give.” 


And the dear loved ones gone beyond our seeing, 
Toward whom our hearts still yearn so tenderly, 

In thee they live and move and have their being, 
Not lost, not changed, they only live in thee. 


What glad new life is theirs this sweet spring morning, 
In that far Heaven of Love that is their home? 

Can sweeter flowers bloom for its adorning 
Than these which with earth’s springtime ever come? 


O Death, thy victory is only seeming! : 
O Grave, thy sting but ends earth’s pain and strife! 
Through them all souls at last to thee are coming, 
Who art the Resurrection and the Life. 


How They Make a Chaplain at Fort Monroe. 


E. P. NEWSOM, 


Senior Instructor of the Training School; Chaplain Coast Artillery 
Corps, United States Army. ; 


The Training School for Chaplains was established by 
the Secretary of War. It began its first session of five 
weeks at Fort Monroe, Va., on March 1, 1918. 

he formal, or official, opening was held on Sunday 
afternoon, March 3, in the large assembly hall of the Coast 
Artillery School building, the first few days being spent 
in enrolling the students and in organization. Rev. 


Dr. Charles S. McFarland, Secretary of the Federated 


Council of Churches of Christ in America, made the 
address of the occasion in behalf of the Protestant 
churches. Father O’Hern of Washington, representing 
the Roman Catholic Church, was to be present to make 
an address, but was unavoidably detained in Washington, 
much to the regret of all. Chaplain Ignatius Fealy of 
the Roman Catholic Church, a member of the School 
faculty, represented, however, his Church in a brief ad- 
dress on the objects and aims of the School. Brief ad- 
dresses were also made by Col. Lundeen, Commanding 
Officer, Fort Monroe, and by Chaplain Alfred A. Pruden, 
Commandant of the Training School. 

he enrolment to date consists of thirty-eight newly 
commissioned chaplains and thirty-two approved chap- 
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lain candidates, a total of seventy students. While the 
School has only been in operation one week, yet both 
faculty and students are enthusiastic over its prospective 
achievements. Certainly, all are busily engaged and 
appear responsive to the demands of their instructors. 


The utmost harmony and good-will prevail among all the 


students. 

As this is the first Training School for Chaplains and 
Approved Chaplain Candidates ever established by the 
War Department of our Government, it will doubtless 
be of importance to church people, as also to the public 
in general, to know something of the aims and objects 
sought of the School. 

It is in no sense a theological seminary, where violence 
might be done to the faith of candidates of such diverse 
creeds as Roman Catholic and Protestant, Jewish and 
Gentile. The primary aim of the School is to fit the 
candidate for the work of a chaplain in the military 
service. Instruction is therefore given in certain mili- 
tary subjects, such as military law, international law, 
army regulations, customs of the service, hygiene, first 
aid, drills, equitation, methods of social welfare work, 
and also in practical religious work among enlisted 
men of the Army. ‘The latter feature of the work is 
carried on under the direction of a chaplain instructor 
of the candidate’s own faith. 

Neither the theological schools of the country nor even 
experience in the pastorate supply a clergyman with a 
knowledge of the above military subjects; nor do they 
instruct him in social welfare work as it is carried on under 
the conditions obtaining in the military service. The 
same may be said, in a measure, of the practical religious 
work in the Army. It should be remembered that often 
a clergyman who has been successful in a large city 
pastorate is a failure as a chaplain in the Army. 

It is necessary, therefore, for a chaplain to know the 
things in which this School gives instruction, not that he 
may be able to command troops nor at any time usurp 
the functions of a line officer, but that he may, through a 
knowledge of these subjects, be able to understand his 
own relations to the officers and enlisted men of the ser- 
vice and thus render himself the more intelligently 
efficient. 

Many a newly appointed chaplain in coming into the 
service has made serious mistakes, through ignorance of 
his duties or an improper conception of his relation to 
the military establishment. Such mistakes have not 
infrequently served to cripple the young chaplain’s in- 
fluence, and sometimes have aroused prejudices in the 
minds of both officers and enlisted men—prejudices which 
years of faithful service with the best intentions could not 
overcome. 

Chaplains should be able to instruct the enlisted men 
in their duties, rights, and privileges. All communica- 
tions from the enlisted men to the chaplain, whether 
verbal or written, are privileged. Hence the men consult 
the chaplain in their troubles, not only in spiritual matters, 
but in many of their troubles and difficulties not of a re- 
ligious character. The chaplain who, without prejudice 
or the appearance of officiousness, can advise them wisely 
as to their rights, duties, and privileges under military 
law not only renders them a good service, but the Govern- 
ment as well, since the latter is anxious that every man 
in the Army understand these things. It adds to every 
man’s happiness, contentment, and efficiency in the 
Army to know his duties, his rights, and his privileges. 
The chaplain should be in a position to impart this in- 
formation. Moreover, the chaplain’s knowledge of hy- 
giene and first aid will enable him, in time of war especially, 
_ to alleviate suffering and often to save human life. 

In the matter of drills and equitation, or horsemanship, 
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the aim of the School is to harden up the candidate physi- 
cally and thus contribute to his physical powers of en- 
durance, since in the field and on the march he will be 
called upon to endure physical hardships as are the 
officers of the line and the enlisted men. A chaplain who 
cannot ‘‘take his medicine,’ as the men express it, along 
with the rest, soon loses caste with the men. 

Social entertainments are given here in the various 
social centres, which the men attend in large numbers. 
Ladies and gentlemen of the churches, the war camp 
committees, and other organizations of the surrounding 
towns contribute liberally of their time, and talent in 
helping to provide these entertainments for the men. 
The members of the Training School attend and partici- 
pate in these, observe how they are carried on, study 
methods of co-operation with these outside agencies, and 
see just how these things are done in the Army. 

Thus the chaplains and chaplain candidates will have 
frequent, opportunities to engage in social welfare work 
under army conditions. Then, too, frequent opportu- 
nities are offered them of actual participation in practi- 
cal religious work among the enlisted men. The Roman 
Catholic students will participate in these services in 
their own chapel, or at the recreation centres, under the 
supervision of an experienced Roman Catholic chaplain. 
The Protestant candidates will, in like manner, conduct 
religious meetings among the men under the direction of 
an experienced Protestant chaplain. No effort is made to 
mix those of diverse creeds in any religious work. Hence 
the utmost harmony and good-will prevail in the Training 
School. 

All things considered, no better location for this Train- 
ing School could have been selected than Fort Monroe, 
Va. Here is located the Coast Artillery School of the 
Army. Its reference books contained in the large Library 
building are of value to the candidates in the prosecution 
of their studies. A large naval station is located near by, 
while the Langley Aviation Field, Camp Stewart, and the 
Embarkation Camp are conveniently near. There are 
two chapels on the reservation,—one Catholic and one 
Protestant. A large Y. M. C. A. building and a large 
hospital are among the very many advantages to be 
found at Fort Monroe. All these, and many other 
advantages which we have not mentioned, offer the 
candidates an opportunity of studying army work in all 
its different phases—more than at any other one station 
of the Army. 

Of special importance, too, I would mention the splen- 
did opportunity offered here for the study of social welfare 
work as carried on by an efficient chaplain of the Army. 
Chaplain A. A. Pruden, the Commandant of the School, 
has been working here very successfully for some years. 
Recently he has collected funds and erected six elaborate 
and well-equipped buildings in as many recreation centres. 
These buildings are each provided with player pianos, 
victrolas, pool tables, small games, a library, and the 
latest periodicals. Free stationery is provided for the 
men; tables and chairs are there in abundance. ‘The 


buildings are very comfortable and inviting, being well - 


heated and lighted. He has the hearty co-operation of 
the Woman’s League for National Service, located in 
Hampton, Va., and the Commission on Training Camp 
Activities, located in Norfolk, who assist him in providing 
wholesome amusements and entertainments for the men. 

Lastly, I should state that in the general and sectional 
conferences conducted under the direction of experienced 
chaplains of the Army valuable help is given to the candi- 
dates on many subjects, such as the uses of a chaplain’s 
fund, his deportment, his attitude of co-operation with 
his commanding officer, how he may make his work con- 
tribute to good discipline, to improve moral conditions, 
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o uplift the men spiritually, the mistakes he should 
avoid making, and many other matters that he ought to 
know to make himself efficient. 

The following compose the faculty of the Training 
School: Chaplain A. A. Pruden, Commandant (Protestant 
Episcopal Church), Chaplain Ernest P. Newsom, Senior 
Instructor (M.E. Church, South), Chaplain Robert R. 
Fleming, Instructor (Baptist Church), Chaplain Ignatius 

Fealy, Instructor (Roman Catholic Church). 

In addition to these, an army surgeon is detailed to 

ive instruction in hygiene and first aid, also an officer 

of the line is provided for instructing in drills and 
equitation. 

Approved chaplain candidates are paid $100 per month 
from date of accepting the detail to the School, and travel 
pay at the rate of 3% cents per mile. They are also 
furnished subsistence, during the five weeks of the School 
session, at the rate of 60 cents per day. Quarters, uni- 
forms, bedding, and books are furnished them. 


Fort Monrog, VA. 


An Afterglow in Galilee. 


WASHINGTON VAN DUSEN. 


A higher heaven than men could see 
Dawned brightly on the Master’s eyes, 
But none the less he loved the skies, 

The hills and flowers of Galilee. 


He loved the mountain’s crystal springs 
And walked the fields he found so fair, 
He said the lilies blooming there 

Wore raiment finer than a king’s. 


Below the crests where Jordan flows 
From heights of cedared Lebanon, 
He saw the waters leap and run, 

Spraying the woodbine and the rose. 


There often with his chosen few, 
The Master prayed or knelt apart; 
In glad surrender gave his heart, 

To lose his life and find it, too. 


When sunset flamed on Hermon’s snow 
And thrilled its lower slopes so fair, 
They say that his disciples there, 

Saw Jesus in the afterglow. 


The splendor passed long since from view 
But left a grander light to see, 
An afterglow in Galilee, 

Divinely beautiful and true. 


The barren hilltops catch the glow, 
And e’en the desert feels the flame,— 
The grandeur of a light that came 

On earth two thousand years ago. 


His spirit colors sea and strand , 
Transfigures mountain, spring, and shrine, 
Comes like an afterglow divine, 

And hallows all the Holy Land. 


‘Putting Out. to Sea. 


A London surgeon has testified that of the thousands 
of death-beds he has stood by, he has found, with few 
exceptions, the dying ready to go. ‘The rich and the poor, 
those who have had hard and those who have had easy 
lives, he reports, put out to sea gladly when the time 
An old woman who had been in the service of 


/_ . comes. 
one family from youth to old age was cared for in her last 
illness by the daughter of the home. She said: “I have 


will; I have seen the minister and accepted his 
now I am going to take my time about 
cheerfully.” 


Ch 
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A Modern Pessimist. 


A CHAMPION oF ‘T'o-DAY AGAINST MR. CraAm’s “ NEMESIS 
- OF MEDIOCRITY.” 


MILTON REED. 


There are always many who are ill at ease in Zion. 
Criticisms of one’s own times have ‘‘a very ancient and 
a fish-like smell.” ‘There is never any difficulty in finding 
plenty of scabs, blemishes, fissures, and seams, if one 
hunts for them. No microscopic lens is needed. Seek 
for social failings, they appear in swarms. As we are an 
imperfect race, living in a world of ebb and flow, flux 
and whirl, ‘where nothing is constant but change,” fric- 
tion is everywhere. No human status is a finality. We 
know nothing of beginnings or ultimates. The future 
is mercifully hidden from us: the past is soon relegated 
to the land o’ dreams: the present is a dynamic be-coming. 
Certain laws of progress work ceaselessly. No form of 
civilization is a creation by fiat: it is the product of 
millions of unseen forces, a residuum of the age-long 
experience of the race. 

It is easy to assume the rdle of the toplofty critic; to 
say to society, ‘‘Thou ailest here and there.” No civili- 
zation is ever perfectly healthy. Men never have be- 
haved as well as they ought. Yet health must have 
always preponderated over disease, goodness over sin- 
fulness, or society would never have held together. It 


would have been smashed into warring atoms; it would 


have dissolved like an exploded asteroid. 

The literature of satire, where the shafts of ridicule are 
turned upon contemporaneous society, is immense. There 
have always been pessimists, men who feel “the heavy 
and the weary weight of all this unintelligible world.” 
Once believe that most things are going wrong, and the 
eye of the critic soon loses all sense of proportion. A 
wild dread of impending doom for human institutions 
hovers before his horror-stricken gaze. He convinces 
himself that anarchy or slavery are the only alternatives, 
if his contemporaries persist in their mad follies. 

Pessimism is the retreat of the distracted reactionary. 
The pessimist rarely suggests anything remedial for 
existing evils. When I used to read Schopenhauer, that 
prince of pessimists; Ibsen’s lurid pen-pictures of the 
social diseases of the hardy Norsemen of to-day; Nordau’s 
searching and feverish insistence on the progressive 
descent of modern society into what he calls “De- 
generation” and the “ Conventional Lies of Civilization”’; 
Emile Faguet, who with Gallic lucidity and precision, 
with a thrifty Frenchman’s horror of economic waste, 
assails “The Cult . of Incompetence,’—I used to ask 
myself, What, if any, remedy do these mordant critics 
offer, as they quail ‘‘before this strange disease of modern 
life’? So far as I could see—none. ; 

Now we have another critic, who can scarcely find 
anything good in our civilization. Mr. Ralph Adams 
Cram, an architect of high repute, in his “Nemesis of 
Mediocrity”’ joins the ranks of the dismal prophets. 
There are so many gaping sores in the social body that he 
is almost beside himself in neurotic fury. His elongated 
sentences tumble about, sometimes rather tumultuously, 
with heaps of invective, a splutter and clutter of objur- 
gations. Everything is wrong, he tells us. We live in 
the age of small men. The people lack vision. From 
1800 to 1905 there were leaders in thought, masterful 
captains; now all is a void. The world pants for the lost 
leader. Our educational system is materialized and 
breeds only the commonplace: our industrial order is 
fit only for masters and slaves: our religion is reduced to 
a diminishing shadow: our standards are low: our aims 
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vulgar. Ido not recall that I saw the word “Christian” 
used once in Mr. Cram’s perfervid arraignment of “mod- 
ernism,’’ nor is there the slightest reference to the great 
non-Christian systems of religious philosophy. ‘The 
author harks back to the eleventh century, when, he 
thinks, a kindly world, that is, the European world, was 
lapped in an almost perfected democracy. ‘There is 
little but sham in the democracies of our day. ‘The 
hungry world is starving for its “Master-man,” or 
“Superman.” It is plunging leaderless into hopeless 
anarchy, unless the really dominant overlord comes to 
the rescue of decadent humankind. Not only this, but 
the race is becoming ‘“‘mongrel’’; cross-fertilization is 
producing sterility. The son of the immigrant of “a 
decadent race’’ (I wonder which race is decadent) is a 
reversion to a type inferior to that of his father. Protes- 
tantism is a mockery of religion; even Catholicity is 
attenuated and pallid. Mr. Cram sighs for the glorious 
days when popes exercised the power of interdict; when 
the papacy in its historic plenitude was not a shadow, but 
was regnant over men’s consciences, the arbiter of 
kingdoms, the acknowledged repository of divine power. 

How familiar most of this is! How easy to invest the 
faded past with a halo of unimaginable splendor! Only 
give us back the days of old, when men lived in pristine 
innocence and deserved felicity! How muddy contem- 
poraneous life is! It is so near us: there is no distance to 
lend enchantment to the view. The past lies behind us, 
as a shimmering mirage: the present is darkened by 
shadows of earth. In retrospect, the crooked is made 
straight; there is no alloy in the refined gold when a 
partisan view of history and a riotous imagination work 
their enchantment. 

One may ask why, if there was such a plethora of 
leadership and masterful genius in the epoch from 1880 
to 1905, the present is so sterile. Was no residuum 
transmitted to the coming generation? Is the deposit of 
.genius and leadership so ephemeral that it is drained off 
in one decade? Is it not more probable that Mr. Cram’s 
view of the present is distorted? Do we know of our 
Daniels until they come to judgment? 

Fortunately, genius assumes myriads of forms. Some of 
its highest creations are addressed to the immortal elements 
in humanity, to its soul-consciousness, to its kinship with 
the divinity which shapes its ends, to its noblest possibili- 
ties. ‘The poet, the philosopher, the seer, the stern but just 
moralist, the prophet, the artist, the interpreter of life’s 
“dark sentences,’’ may be almost deathless in their moving 
power. Men of action act in the present; they must 
deal with the stuff at hand. The mightiest actors in 
life’s turbid drama, Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, 
Napoleon, Peter the Great, Frederick the Great, Bis- 
marck, worked with a high hand. ‘The record of most 
of them is writ in water. Human society is too fluent, 
too much saturated with those spiritual forces which 
Bismarck called “the imponderables,” to remain sitfast. 
The emancipator, the corrector of evils, the reformer who 
pierces the core of the existing wrong or injustice, build 
upon the rock. ‘Their memory shines in the general heart 
of men. It is no false light. 

In these tremendous days, all of us must try to grasp 
realities. ‘The wild uproar, the surge of abominable war, 
the horrors, the sacrifices, the enormous toll of life and 
treasure, the deadening of conscience among one, at least, 
great nation, teach us many lessons. One of these 
lessons is that we must, so far as possible, empty our 
civilizations of the bilge of past ignorance and wickedness. 
Most of the evils of our time are inveterate. They have 
their roots in remote ages. ‘They linger as toxics in our 
social system. In the last fifty years the world has made 
enormous progress. Many giant evils persist. The 
war is a merciless revealer of weaknesses and shams. We 
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must purge the social body of inherited diseases, and 
those for which we are responsible, so far as human 
frailties will permit: ° 

Emerson speaks of “the famous might that lurks in 
reaction and recoil.” Physicists tell us that centrifugal 
and centripetal forces work at right angles. In spite of 
all the cross-currents of our modern life, we are constantly 
moving on to higher ideals. Mr. Cram classifies the 
ideals of democracy as the abolition of privilege, equal 
opportunity for all, and utilization of ability. Any 
classification is defective which does not include duties, 
Unless duties are correlated with privileges and oppor- 
tunities, democracy is a failure. It is un-moral. 
world is to be made safe for democracy,—rather an am- 
bitious phrase,—first, democracy must rest upon an im- 
pregnable moral basis. ‘This is the work at our hands. 
No retreat into medievalism, no leap backward into the 
half-lights of a bygone age, is the remedy. Advance, 
not recoil, is the moral mandate of the race. We must 
“greet the unseen with a cheer.”’ 

What Walt Whitman called “the divine average,” 
and Lincoln, “the plain people,’—the bedrock of 
society,—are beginning to move out of the tutelage of the 
overlord. Universal education, the correlation of re- 
sponsibilities and rights, the development of the special 
aptitude of every child, the protection of womanhood 
and childhood, an insistence upon those “primal duties 
that shine aloft like stars,” a larger community life, a 
keener sense of human brotherhood, a moralized in- 
dustrial order, are some of the remedial agencies which 
are before us. 

The sighs of the pessimist, the dreams of an imaginary 
Golden Age, visions of a Superman, a cowardly reaction, 
will not lift the race to a higher level. Slow and painful 
has been the progress of mankind. It will always be 
so. If it were not so, progress would be unearned. Hu- 
manity must pay for what it gets. 


Spiritual Life. 


To have courage without pugnacity. 
To have conviction without bigotry. 
To have charity without condescension. 
To have faith without credulity. 
To have love of humanity without mere sentimentality. 
To have meekness with power. 
—Charles E. Hughes. 
a 


So when spring comes, 
And sunshine comes again like an old smile, 
And the fresh waters and awakened birds 
And budding woods await us, I shall be 
Prepared, and we will go and think again, 
And all old loves shall come to us, but changed 
As some sweet thought which harsh words veiled before, 
Feeling God loves us, and that all that errs 
Is a strange dream which death will dissipate. 
—Robert Browning. 
* 


I have spoken that the whole world may know the 
true spirit of America—that men everywhere may know 
that our passion for justice and for self-government is 
no mere passion of words, but a passion which, once set 
in action, must be satisfied. ‘The power of the United 
States is a menace to no nation or people. It will never 
be used in aggression or for the aggrandizement of any 
selfish interest of our own. It springs out of freedom 
ae is for the service of freedom.—President Woodrow 

ilson. 
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The Sacrifice of the Cross. 


REV. RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON. 


He steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem.—LUKE ix. 51. 


The Gospels describe with more of loving elaboration 
than they give to any earlier portion of Jesus’ life the 
story of his closing days. Yet a curious contradiction 
underlies their picture which, as it came to be more 
fully emphasized in the later speculation, was at length 
elevated into the official doctrine of Christendom, the 
place which it holds to-day. As we read the three older 
Gospels we seem to be following a young Nazarene, a 
teacher and prophet, who goes up to the Holy City with 
his disciples—men and women who have been drawn 
to him by the power of his preaching and his life,—to 
keep the annual Passover of his nation. He is met at 
the outskirts of the city by a crowd of people who hail 
him as an expected deliverer. He passes on to the outer 
courts of the temple, where he drives out in indignation 
the merchants who deal there in the animals required 
for the sacrifice. He is allowed to go away unmolested 
for the night, which he spends in a friend’s house at 
Bethany, near by. In the morning he reappears, and 
for some days speaks in public places to his followers 
and the curious populace, and argues knotty points of 
the law with its zealous partisans, the scribes and the 
priests. He shows himself to be an ardent reformer of 
the current usages and beliefs. But he seems to have 
a strong foreboding of disaster to his cause and to him- 
self. ‘This he expresses in tender confidence to his im- 
mediate followers at the paschal supper which, like all 
good Jews, they keep together. A little later, as he is 
praying in the garden outside, he is seized by a band of 
soldiers. It appears that one of his near companions 
has betrayed him. He is hurried before the Jewish 
Sanhedrin, where he is condemned, and then has the 
barest mockery of a trial before Pilate, the Roman 
governor. After being taunted and tortured by the 


soldiers, he is led with two common thieves to a hill ° 


just outside the city walls, where he is executed after 
the barbarous Roman custom upon a Cross, the other 
two on either side, as a despised criminal. 

These are the more obvious points of the story, as they 
lie upon the surface of the narratives, with most of their 
contradictions removed. We find, however, suggested 
in the few and scanty touches of the Gospel-picture, 
especially in the latest Gospel of John, a deeper signifi- 
cance which underlies these not very unusual events. 
Following the hints of the writers, as well as enlarging 
upon them, the mind of Christendom has come to trace 
in these moving pages the account of a divine consum- 
mation. ‘This Jesus, we are assured, was more than a 
mere man of the Jewish race. He was also a divine 
being, the son of God Almighty. This reformer in the 
temple courts, this prophet standing before the people, 
this friend of man uttering his tender farewell in the 
upper room, this human sufferer bearing insult and death 
without blame and in a kingly spirit,—he was no com- 
mon mortal! Here was no ordinary play of human 
motives, clashing of human interests and passions, 
crushing by human tyranny of human gentleness and 
love. So at least the ages have been taught. Here 
lives and speaks and acts, so we are assured, the Christ 
of God, the only-begotten Son of the Father. 

Before the universe was given form, the necessity for 
the cross had been foreseen and provided for. The shal- 
low applause of the populace, so soon turned into bitter 
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cries of “Crucify him!” .the dark distrust in the glances 
of priest and Pharisee, the stolid Roman centurion be- 
neath the cross, the sorrowing women in the distance, 
the disciples fleeing for their lives to their homes in 
Galilee,—he himself had foreknown it from all eternity, 
and had gone step by step to meet it as his conscious 
part in fulfilling the Father’s will. For except through 
the suffering and death of the Son of God from heaven, 
there could come to mankind no relief from eternal 
death for their sins! So, behind the sweet sadness of 
his farewell speeches at the supper, the suppressed feel- 
ing of his prayer in the garden outside, the last bitter 
cry of his soul on the cross, “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?’ wrung from lips parched by 
suffering,—behind these natural expressions of a human 
soul in pain there stood the exulting consciousness of 
the God veiled in the form of man. Only so can these 
poor dying souls be given life forever! The Son must 
needs suffer this, that the things which are prepared 
may come to pass! In outward seeming this is disgrace 
and death, but in reality it is a glad release out of these 
earthly hindrances into the freedom of the heavenly 
life! 

These are the thoughts that the prevailing Christian 
creed requires us to put into the mind of the chief actor 
in the tragedy. To all the rest, who stand by, it is 
supremely real. To him also it is real; but only, if 
we are to accept the doctrine of his double nature, as 
a mask to hide his true intentions. The men around 
are ignorant of what he is, and therefore sincere,—in 
their hatred no less than in their distress. He, on the 
cross, is—what? Endowed with a double knowledge, 
at once a suffering man and a triumphant God, given 
the cue that he may merely act the part? I know the 
suggestion must be shocking to your minds, but this 
is what the popular belief comes to when you strip it 
of all its traditional refinements of language and look 
at it squarely as it is. According to our modern ways 
of thinking, the plea of a double consciousness, the 
divine and the human divided by a partition that can 
let nothing through, breaks down completely. Either 
Jesus was God, and knew the outcome from the begin- 
ning,—in that case, painful as the thought may be, 
there was no teality but only shamming in what he 
suffered,—otherwise he was man, not knowing every- 
thing that was to happen, though as events unfolded 
doubtless surmising what might be the end. 

If he was simply man, which is the alternative we 
prefer to take, his suffering was deeply, tragically real. 
That cry to God at the last came from a breaking human 
heart,‘ Why hast thou forsaken me?’”’ You may have 
noticed that the Gospels preserve this saying in the 
original Aramaic tongue in which it must have been 
spoken, as though the very tone of the words had sunk 
so deep into the memory of the bystanders as never to 
be forgotten. What later times have realized as coming 
from his sacrifice, the breadth of influence into which it 
lifted him, the power of that one act helped by the mem- 
ory of his previous life to shape the lives of men forever 
after,—all this, we must believe, was as unknown to 
him as he hung there in his agony as to-morrow is known 
to us to-day, or as we can foresee the world of twenty 
centuries hence. Do we not feel how the heroism, how 
the sacrifice, is ennobled by such ignorance as to its 
outcome? Putting aside all mystical evasion, all need- 
less subtlety of doctrine, here is the grim choice that 
confronts us; to this conclusion our thought is obliged 
to come, if it is to be at once free and rational as well 
as reverent,—either Jesus was God, in which case his 
death was a mere seeming, meant for the eyes of men, 
or he was man, and his death was a genuine sacrifice 
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made to truth. It is not easy to see how the alternative 
can be escaped. 

You will not credit me with dwelling upon this dilemma 
of the current faith in any spirit of idle scepticism. This 
was an event beside which, when you consider its results, 
every other happening in human history is seen to dwindle. 
Whatever it may be supposed to mean, we must take it 
to have been a part of that rational order to which we 
find ourselves to belong. What is the meaning of the 
sacrifice of the cross? is the question we have to answer. 
If it was given for us men and for our salvation, we must 
first of all be able to understand it before we can accept 
it. It is not enough that a certain explanation, based 
on tradition, is widely held as “‘the faith once for all 
deliveted to the saints.’’ We wish our saints to be at 
least intelligible. We must ask, further, how can you 
reconcile the death of Jesus as a necessary sacrifice for 
the sins of the human race with his own teaching of 
God as a Father of infinite love? Did Jesus bear the 
penalty of my sin, and can I, by casting myself upon 
him, know myself free? Can you so be free? 

In the time that remains I want to suggest to you 
the great and necessary truth that was doubtless saved 
to men through the ages until our own by means of specu- 
lation based on the death of Jesus; and then to show 
you how the riddle of the double nature of Jesus disap- 
pears, and yet the precious truth that it enshrined is kept, 
by a true understanding of his sacrifice on the cross. 

The main purpose that has been served by the doctrine 
of the deity of Christ is that of bringing the thought of 
God closer to the masses of men. In ages when God, 
the creator of the world, could be conceived only as far 
removed by his power and his holiness above the things 
that he had made, the teaching that God had come in 
Jesus Christ for the redemption of mankind from sin 
was a truth of the first importance. However ignorant 
or depraved our human nature may sometimes appear, 
it seeks ever to gain the close and intimate consciousness 
of God. In the traditional faith of Christendom, he 
was and is made to stand near to each sinful soul through 
the forgiveness that it finds in Christ. No matter how 
great the intellectual difficulties may appear to us to 
be, God in human form does come to fallen men and 
women,—not fallen in Adam, as they suppose, but 
fallen from their own ideal of themselves,—and they 
are led to accept him as their Saviour. It is a genuine 
salvation, no matter how inadequate their explanation 
of it may be to account for what actually happens within 
them. With all of us, feeling is more powerful than 
thought alone. We love our fathers and mothers long 
after we have seen what imperfect human beings they 
are. ‘The knowledge that they are imperfect in no way 
‘lessens our true and deep regard for them. 

So it has been throughout Christian history, and so 
it is to-day, with respect to men’s attitude toward Jesus. 
Without reasoning closely about the way it has been done, 
they know that they have been saved from themselves 
and lifted into a higher kind of life. That is a blind 
and self-deluded liberalism which cannot take this fact 
into account and respect it. ‘The mass of people have 
little use as yet for reason in religion. They gaze in 
reverent awe upon that gracious figure of the Gospels 
in the toils of his enemies. ‘Their hearts seize gladly 
upon every accent that makes him seem the conqueror 
rather than the conquered; and in this they are guided 
by an instinct that is profoundly to be trusted. That 
this same sort of feeling in the original disciples has 
worked unconsciously to shape some of these victorious 
sayings is certainly true. But the essential thing, the 
all-important faith, is there for the simplest soul. God 
is with men! God is with men! ‘That is what Jesus’ 
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life and, most of all, his death have signified to the world. 
That is what the old, irrational beliefs, in ways that 
seem to us clumsy, strive perfectly to enshrine. And 
that is the essential fact which, unless we can incorporate 
it into our broader thinking, will leave the very heart 
of it cold and dead, so that men will turn away from 
our dreary speculations to the living truth in whatever 
crudest form they may happen to find it. 

“He steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem,” says 
our text. He was a carpenter’s son, of Nazareth in 


’ Galilee, in the first flush of mature manhood. He had 


been called from his home among the hills by the voice 
of the fiery reformer, John the Baptizer. Concerning 
Jesus’ birth and early years we know nothing, the stories 
that are told about these being plainly pious legends 
that grew up after his death. He seems to have taken 
up the work laid down by John when Herod cast him 
into prison, only in a different spirit. His message, 
like his forerunner’s, was that the kingdom of God was 
at hand; while, instead of a reign of rigorous justice, 
violently ushered in by the destruction of the wicked, 
his was a kingdom of spontaneous growth in loving 
service, already springing up in the hearts of those in 
whom his teachings found root. It is not exactly clear 
what his whole teaching was. In most respects he seems 
to have been a child of his time, and many things that 
he said need modification, or broad interpretation, to 
apply them to other times and conditions. He uttered, 
nevertheless, in sentence and parable, truths of undying 
worth clad in language of exalted beauty. 

What he was is more obscured for us in the reports 
than what he taught. One thing is certain,—that he 
was committed to truth, to love, and to trust in his 
Father in heaven, with his whole being; and the measure 
of his inward trust was the measure of his repulsion from 
all that was formal and outward in the legal righteous- 
ness of a part of his nation. In this he was truly heir 
to the spirit of the earlier prophets. Like them, he put 
on the reformer’s mantle, for his early gentleness seems 
to have grown at length into the impatient strength of 
a righteous purpose. For a while he tried, by the calling 
of humble men and the preaching by himself and with 
their help of his gospel, to work gradually the change 
for which he hoped. The common people heard him 
gladly. But their leaders became suspicious, and from 
their original attitude of friendliness began to question 
him more sharply and to oppose him more openly. Then 
his great purpose was formed of going up to Jerusalem. 
There he would meet the upholders of the popular re- 
ligion in their stronghold. Thither at length he went, 
drawn by the course of events and the unfolding of his 
own purpose. We do not know just what the purpose 
was in his heart, but that it was to serve the truth and 
advance the right as he saw it,—this we do know. One 
piercing cry, which the two most trustworthy accounts 
preserve just as he must havetuttered it—‘ Eloi, Eloi, 
lama sabachthani?’’—this proves to us how bitter was 
the cup pressed to his lips; all the more bitter, perhaps, 
because he had looked for another draught than the one 
given him to drink. He had looked, it may be, for suc- 
cess, and what seemed to confront him as he hung there, 
with the death shadow creeping in upon his brain, wa 
crushing failure. ; 

As it seems to me we must interpret it, this was a 
purely human tragedy. But where was God? you ask. 
Blind that we are, where was he? Where is he now? All 
that the Church has tried to say in the creeds gives us 
only shreds and patches of the ineffable truth! Had 
it been foreseen from the beginning that some day a 
soul of man would be utterly faithful to the truth, so 


as to die for that and nothing else? I believe it had. 
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say; but God was in him, or he never would have con- 
ceived such a thing as truth to die for. Was he the 
only one that ever died so, and so proved that he came 
No. 
“Up from undated time they come, 

The martyr-souls of heathendom, 


And to his cross and passion bring 
Their fellowship of suffering.” 


Was his sacrifice a failure, and did nothing come of it 
but oblivion for himself, and loss to the cause he died 


- to serve? 


This is where, in the divine unfolding of human his- 
tory, the act of Jesus, though not essentially different 
from hundreds of others, stands out as representative of 
them all. He was so filled with the life that we can 
only call divine—though it made him all the more truly 
human—that his pure sacrifice was fitted to stand before 
the world forever, in the name of all others that had 
been or that should be made, and claim their common 
kinship with the Soul of all that is. These are the kind 
of acts that become rooted in the soil of the universe, 
and bear the fruits of the spirit beyond any computa- 
tion of ours, because the universe itself has a divine 
origin. Can God be dead, or absent from a world where 
such results as these take place? Are not these things 
our highest parable of the divine presence? So continues 
Whittier’s hymn which I have quoted,— 

“And the great marvel of their death 
To the one order witnesseth,— 
Each in his measure but a part 
Of thine unmeasured, loving heart.” 

Thus we come at last to the truth about the sacrifice 
of the cross. Let it begin to blossom to-day in our 
hearts! Not as a vicarious offering for our sins, but as 
a guide and helper in the life of the Spirit, Jesus died 
for us upon the hill of Golgotha. There he faced the 
ultimate evil of life, the oppression of truth, of gentle- 
ness, of love, by the powers of human suspicion and hate, 
and all mankind can see forever how he conquered. 

There are Jerusalems to which, if you and I are true, 
we shall have steadfastly to set our faces in these deeply 
tragic later times. There are evils in life that only by 
being conquered in the pure spirit of sacrifice can yield 
us the higher good. To win that good through suffering 
is a part of our destiny as the children of God. In so 
far as we do not shrink when the test comes, but remain 
faithful to the uttermost, may we find the divine Life 
indeed ours, in a union that is able to defy the changes 
of time and the vicissitudes of life on earth, and that 
is our surest warrant of heaven. 


for freedom and Humanity. 
The Flag of Our Common Destiny. 


he Lord answer thee in the day of trouble; : 

The name of the God of Jacob set thee up on high; 

Send thee help from the sanctuary, 

And help thee out of Zion; .. . 

Grant thee thy heart’s desire 

And fulfil all thy counsel. 

We will triumph in thy salvation, 

And in the name of our God we will set up our banners. 
Psalm xx. I-5. 


The flag means more than association and reward. It 
is the symbol of our national unity, our national endeavor, 


our national aspiration. It tells you of the struggle for 
_ independence, of union preserved, of liberty and union, 
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one and inseparable, of the sacrifices of brave men and 
women to whom the ideals and honor of this nation have 
been dearer than life. 

_It means America first; it means an undivided alle- 
giance. It means America united, strong and efficient, 
equal to her tasks. It means that you cannot be saved 
by the valor and devotion of your ancestors; that to 
each generation comes its patriotic duty; and that upon 
your willingness to sacrifice and endure as those before 
you have sacrificed and endured rests the national hope. 
_ It speaks of equal rights; of the inspiration of free 
institutions exemplified and vindicated; of liberty under 
law intelligently conceived and impartially administered. 

There is not a thread in it but scorns self-indulgence, 
weakness, and rapacity. It is eloquent of our com- 
munity interests, outweighing all divergences of opinion, 
and of our common destiny. 

Given as a prize to those of the highest standing, it 
happily enforces the lesson that intelligence and zeal 
must go together, that discipline must accompany emo- 
tions, and that we must ultimately rely upon enlightened 
opinion.—Charles E. Hughes. 


There’s a streak across the sky line 
That is gleaming in the sun, 
Watchers from the lighthouse towers 
Signalled it to foreign Powers 
Just as daylight had begun, 
Message thrilling, 
Hopes fulfilling 
To those fighting o’er the seas, 
“Tt’s the flag we’ve named Old Glory 
That’s unfurling to the breeze.” 


Can you see the flashing emblem 
Of our Country’s high ideal? 
Keep your lifted eyes upon it 
And draw joy and courage from it, 
For it stands for what is real, 
Freedom’s calling 
To the falling 
From oppression’s hard decrees: 
It’s the flag we’ve named Old Glory 
You see floating in the breeze. ... 


When the cry of battling nations 
Reaches us across the space 
Of the wild tumultuous ocean, 
Hearts are stirred with deep emotion 
For the saving of the race! 
Peace foregoing, 
Aid bestowing, 
First we drop on bended knees, 
Then with shouts our grand Old Glory 
We set flaunting to the breeze! 
—Clara Endicott Sears. 


PRAYER. 


Eternal Father, Thou art the strength of our nation. 
Thou hast called us to freedom and hast made of us a 
great nation. Our land has ever been the refuge of the 
oppressed who have come from the ends of the earth. 
Men have come to these shores for the sake of those 
ideals that have made America great, the ideals of liberty 
and of equal justice for all. Grant unto this nation in 
this new day a clarified vision of our own hopes and a 
renewed consecration to those principles that have made 
and preserved us a nation. Help us to realize that 
there can be no assured freedom for ourselves till free- 
dom is established in the earth; and that we are to 
cherish our liberties not for ourselves alone but for all 
humanity. Give us strong hearts as we send forth our 
men in this last great fight for freedom. Help us all, 
with unabated devotion, to serve the common cause. 
Trusting in Thy strength, may we go forward till men 
everywhere are free from their oppressors and Thy 
kingdom come in-the earth.™ Amen. 
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Spring. 


MARY P. SEARS. 


There are snowdrops in the grass, 
Squills more blue than any sky. 
Oh, the winter has gone by: 

Shall not sorrow pass? 


How can there be grief at all 
For the opal-crownéd spring? 
Hither cometh blossoming, 

And the blackbirds call. 


Literature. 
Tales of the French Peasants.* 


In this volume of scarcely more than a 
hundred pages one gets an unusual picture 
of what has aroused the pity of the world, 
but about which, in its absorption of interest 
in the campaigns of war, it knows so little, — 
the life of the French peasants who crept 
back to their ruined farms and villages after 
the contending armies had swept over them 
and back again. ‘The title gives a hint of the 
picture,—‘ The Track of the Storm,’—a 
picture of desolation after the hurricane of 
war had passed, but before the work of re- 
pair had begun. For drawing such a picture, 
Miss Crook has had unusual opportunities. 
Next to the French officials, the relief units 
of the English Society of Friends were first on 
the scene; and she was with one of the earliest, 
early in the year 1915. 

The fact that Miss Crook is a recent 
graduate of Manchester College, Oxford, the 
first Englishwoman to take a degree in the- 
ology in that ancient scholastic environment, 
and is now a Unitarian minister, gives her 
book an added interest to readers of the 
Register. ‘Those who heard her speak of her 
work in France on the occasion of a short 
visit to the United States some two years ago 
have waited eagerly for this published account 
of her experiences, and are only disappointed 
by its brevity. 

The book consists of fifteen short sketches 
or tales,—five from the Marne, five from the 
Meuse, and five from the Aube. No con- 
secutive narration could set forth so vividly 
the condition and spirit of the old men, the 
women, and the children (alas, the young men 
have not yet gone back, and many never 
will go back!) who are trying to pick up the 
accustomed threads of life again in a war- 
stricken countryside. 

Such conditions as those under which the 
people of the little stories live are hard to 
imagine, but their spirit in enduring them 
lifts the reader out of sadness to renewed 
hope and courage. The author, moreover, 
has accomplished in these pages a difficult 
feat; without slurring over the misery and 
suffering, she has lightened them with delight- 
ful touches of humor. ‘The little jealousies 
of the old; the naive schemes of shrewd 
peasants (once landowners of considerable 
importance in their little communities) to 
over-reach each other in outwitting the 
“rich English” to the extent of an extra mat- 
tress or precious chair; the pathetic boy who 
could only come to the Friends’ School in the 
apple orchard if the three cows of the Mayor 
came too,—such are some of the incidents 


*Tue Track or THE Storm. Tales of the Marne, 
the Meuse, and the Aube. By Margaret Brackenb 
Crook, B.A. London: Headley Bros., Publishers, Ltd. 
1917. Is. 6d. net. : 
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that show us human nature in a lovably 
humorous aspect under the severest test to 
which it can be subjected. Thus it is that 
these sketches of a sad and ruined France may 
be read with a smile following the tear, and 
hope succeeding discouragement; and we, so 
far and safe from the scene of strife, may 
learn a lesson from the picture drawn in one of 
them of two roadside graves: one of a French 
soldier, a rustic cross at his head; the other 
of his enemy, marked by a rough board with 
“Soldat Allemand” scrawled upon it. A 
year later a blue-clad soldier pushed his 
bicycle up the hill to drop a nosegay and 
place a flag on his brother’s grave, and, after 
he left, some kindly passing peasant, seeing 
one grave cared for and the other unkempt, 
stopped to clear the weeds from the unknown 
German’s resting-place as well. So quickly 
does the goodness. of the human heart push 
out the bitterness and the hate; and the 
touching simplicity of an incident like this 
is an earnest of a world once more at peace. 


Easter Stories for Children. 


The committee on the Sunday-school and 
the home, appointed by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, is anxious to secure a list of 
Easter stories that might be advantageously 
used in Unitarian homes. ‘There is a great 
dearth of such, because most of the existing 
stories involve the literal acceptance of the 
Resurrection stories, or are stories of the 
miracle of spring. The committee wishes 
very much to get hold of stories telling of 
the life that never dies, emphasizing the great- 
ness of the human soul. 

The committee recommends the following 
as suitable for Easter, and realizing what a 
meagre list it is urgently requests any one 
knowing others, or poems, or books bearing 
on Easter or on any of its customs, to com- 
municate with Mrs. Clifford B. Hastings, 
32 Gleason Street, Dorchester, Mass., a 
member of the committee. 


EASTER STORIES. 


(1) Bible Stories of Resurrection. 

(2) ‘The Awakening.” In Ethics for 
Children, Ella Lyman Cabot, abridged from 
Earth’s Many Voices, Margaret Gatty. 

(3) ‘‘Little Karen”’ (from the Swedish), 
“The Plant that Lost its Berry. In First 
Book of Religion, Mrs. Charles A. Lane. 

(4) ‘The Flax,” Anderson. In Living 
Together, Frances Dadmun. 

(5) “A Lesson of Faith.” In The Child’s 
World, Emilie Poulsson, from Parables from 
Nature, Margaret Gatty. 

(6) ‘Grub and the Dragon Fly.” In 
Parables from Nature, Margaret Gatty. 


EAsTER CUSTOMS. 


Story of Easter Eggs, 

Rolling Eggs at Washington. 

Ancient and Modern Easter Customs. In 
Easter—Our National Holidays, compiled by 
Schauffler. 

“Faster in England.” In Home Progress, 
Vol. 5, page 354. Home Progress is a maga- 
zine easily obtainable. (eney 32m 


THE COLLAPSE OF SUPERMEN. By William 
Roscoe Thayer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1918. 60 cents net.—This little 
book of seventy-seven pages, made up in 
part of articles published in the Saturday 
Evening Post, is described by the author as a 
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“satire.” Few would take any exception 
to the main thesis of this book, that superman 
control, ‘based upon force, has any valid 
Standing in this universe. That Germany, 
as a concrete example of an attempt in this 


direction, is a deserving object of satire may - 


well.be allowed. Satire as a form of literary 
expression is effective because of the keenness 
of its thrusts, the dexterity and the skill with 
which the attention of the reader is fixed 
upon the object of satire, and the accurate 
plunge of the weapon into the very vitals 
of the offending creature. Satire is not the 
child of wrath, but of calm, cool, penetrating 
insight. Satire turns the attention of the 
reader away from the writer to the thing 
written about. This book appeals to one 
as a book which betrays the anger, the wrath, 
the impatience of the writer much more than 
it does the weakness of Germany. It is a 
broadsword onslaught,—vigorous, slashing, 
and, indeed, crushing; but it is not the rapier- 
like satire that delights and arouses the un- 
convinced. To those who are already 
wrathful this book may confirm their wrath, 
but it is doubtful if it will be effective as a 
convincing piece of propaganda for develop- 
ing that dogged, persistent, smiling determi- 
nation necessary to carry us through the 
chaos of war to a sound and just peace. As 
a document it reflects the reaction of the 
war upon one of our most prominent men of 
letters. 


CaBIN FEVER.’ By B. M. Bower. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.35 net.—The title 
of this novel will arrest the attention and 
curiosity of readers who desire something 
new and strange. Cabin fever is due to 
long and grinding monotony, and leads to 
great unhappiness, even to the wrecking of 
families and homes. ‘The idea is well car- 
ried out, in showing the effect upon the 
lives of a young husband and wife with 
a baby boy to care for. ‘The descriptions of 
the adventures of the hero in his wanderings 
through the “‘great West’ are vigorous and 
inspiring, in contrast to the little villages 
where the miners and other wanderers 
congregate. The way the husband and wife 
seek each other heightens the interest. 


COMPANIONS OF THE Way. By Rev. 
Edward M. Chapman. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25.—This book is 
a hand-book for young men and women of 
the Way of Life that was opened by Jesus 
Christ. Good-will, the author declares, is 
at the heart of the way, and his purpose is 
to apply this principle to the problems of 
life,—of sex, industry, the family, etc. The 
Christian is a good man, not because he 
fears to be caught, nor because he thinks too 
much of himself to do wrong, but because 
he has and shows good-will toward his 
neighbor. ‘The talk is wholesome, common- 
sense advice from which no thoughtful 
person could be suspected of dissenting. 
But there is need of outlook, of a reach be- 
yond the every-day view of life, in order to 
produce the highest type of character. 


Tue Hut Tras: A Book of Verse. By 
Arthur Wallace Peach. Boston: Sherman, 
French & Co. $1 net.—The reviewer takes 
sincere pleasure in directing the attention 


of his readers to this excellent collection of © 


minor verse. There are a few poems here 
and there which fall below the high standard. 


. 
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“Every Girl Saved A Public Asset : 


Every Girl 


Lost A Public Menace’”’ 


The Florence Crittenton League of Compassion, Inc. 


IS THE 


“BIG SISTER” 


Unfortunate New England Girls 
NINETEEN THOUSAND DOLLARS NEEDED NOW 


to Complete a One Hundred Thousand Dollar Endowment Fund. Six Thousand Dollars 
has been pledged on Condition that the remaining $19,000 is secured by October 15, 1918. 


THE WAR HAS INCREASED THE NEED OF THIS WORK 


Send Pledges or Checks to 


EDWARD E. STEVENS, Treasurer, c/o Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co., 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Arthur F. Estabrook, Esq. 
James E. Clark, Esq. 
Galen L. Stone, Esa. 
Dean Sarah L. Arnold 
Wm. A. Gaston, Esq. 

C. Minot Weld, Esq. 
Dean E. 8. Rousmaniere 
Mrs. Eugene N. Foss 

Dr. H. W. Broughton | 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D. 
William A. Paine, Esa. 
Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney 
Lemuel H. Murlin, LL.D. 


Rev. PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM, D.D. 
Rev. 


100 Franklin Street, Boston 


Gifts for Current Expenses are 


earnestly solicited 


Literature furnished on request 


General Secretary 
CLARENCE R. PRESTON 


This work is heartily endorsed by 


JULIAN C. JAYNES 


ENDOWMENT COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Frank W. Remick, Esa. 
of Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Francis L. Higginson, Jr., Esq. 
of Lee, Higginson & Co. 
F. Foster Sherburne, Esq. 
of Estabrook & Co. 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN, D.D. 
FRANK W. REMICK 


As a whole the collection is one of which any 
poet might be proud. “The Song of the Hill 
Trails” is an exceptionally fine lyric, and the 
same may be said of ‘‘The Hidden Gate”’ 
and ‘“‘ The Season’s End,” while “ Humanity” 
appeals to the deeper feelings of the heart. 


“HUMANITY. 


“Deep answers deep along that gloomy shore; 
Far out ships hail, then pass and speak no 


more. 

Only the great lights on the headlands burn; 

Truth, right, and peace—toward these the 
ages yearn.” 


Other poems might well be named in 
this connection, such as ‘‘ Dusk and Dawn,”’ 
“Those Who Answer Not,” and “In Answer.” 
Still another is ‘‘Genesis,”” which we quote 
entire. 
‘‘GENESIS. 
“Out of the silence, song; 
Out of the bud, a rose; 
Out of the rose, the scent 
The wood-wind blows. 


“Out of the years, a faith; 
Out of life’s travail, a truth; 
Out of the heart, the charm 
° Of ageless youth. 


“Out of the things unseen, 

Out of the inner dream, 
Ever in beauty is born 
The love supreme!” 


‘There is one more poem which ought to be 
mentioned, since it seems to the reviewer 
the very finest of Mr. Peach’s lines. It is 
“* Assurance.” 


Tue Hork Cuest. By Mark Lee Luther. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net.—This is 
excellent light reading, clean and wholesome 
and optimistic in tone, uninvolved and 
vigorous in style. The book contains a few 
characters clearly and cleverly sketched. 
The plot moves quickly and with sustained 
interest through scenes, pleasantly familiar 
to New England readers, in Boston and 
Cambridge, Bar Harbor and the Connecticut 
Shore opposite Long Island, and up and 
down the coast from Atlantic City to Bar 
Harbor. There are no overwhelming prob- 
lems of sex or sociology to be discussed. 
The great war itself is a distant and rarely 
glimpsed background; and even on that back- 
ground are drawn some satirical portraits 
of those who deserve to be thus pilloried. 
“ Afar off she heard Mrs. Ballantine’s com- 
placent voice calling the roll of the eminent 
ladies who had graced the board meeting. 
Their gowns also came in for lengthy com- 
ment. One would have thought it a recep- 
tion rather than a relief committee.” The 
author does not pretend to do more than 
entertain, and he entertains remarkably well. 


Literary Notes. 


Edgar Lee Masters’s Toward the Gulf 
was published March 6. ‘This is, in a way, 
a sequel to Mr. Masters’s first success, Spoon 
River Anthology. 


Victor O. Freeburg’s The Art of Photo” 
Play Making is to be published March 6. 
It is intended for those who write moving 


- 
‘ 


picture scenarios as well.as for those who 
are interested in the moving picture only 
from the point of view of spectator. The 
technique of the subject and its broad, 
general aspects are therefore alike in- 
cluded. Mr. Freeburg analyzes the moving 
picture, shows its points of likeness and un- 
likeness with the spoken drama, discusses 
the psychology of the cinema audience, 
and deals with the delineation of character 
and the structure of plots. The volume 
is interestingly illustrated. 


Prof. Edward Alsworth Ross has landed 
at San Francisco after nearly a year’s stay 
in Russia, during which he has devoted 
himself to a study of the Russian revolution. 
A new book by him, Rebuilding Russia, will 
be published this spring by the Century 
Company. 


Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, chairman of 
the committee of award in the annual eco- 
nomic essay contest established by Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx of Chicago, has announced 
the decisions of the judges for 1917. Dr. 
Frank H. Knight, an instructor in the De- 
partment of Political Economy at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, received.a cash prize of 
$500 for an essay entitled “‘Cost, Value, and 
Profit”; Mr. Moses B. Levin, a senior col- 
lege student in the School of Commerce and 
Administration at the same institution, re- 
ceived a $300 prize for an essay on “The 
Marketing of Wrapping Paper’; and Mr. 
Homer E. Gregory, A.M. (1917, University of 
Chicago), received honorable mention for 
his essay on ‘The Aluminum Industry.” 


s 
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The Dome, 
A Home Thought. 


OLIVER PENMARK. 


Home is where the heart is: 
How oft that story’s told! 
But if the hearthstone hold no fire, 
Shelters wife, nor child, nor sire, 
No mother, and no Love’s desire, 
How little life would hold! 
Home is not a place alone; 
It must hold our very own. 


Elizabeth’s Surprise Present. 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE. 


Once upon a time there was a little girl, 
and that is not all—not by any means! 
There were other things besides the little 
girl. ‘There were the little girl’s birthday, 
a mother who had a lot of fun in her, a father 
with a busy brain that invented things 
worth being invented, a large playroom, 
a lot of tools in the father’s workshop in the 
garage, a lot of boxes with which the father 
could make things, a large work-basket 
in the mother’s morning-room, and all sorts 
of silks, and cloth, and ribbons to do things 
with; and one thing more—the daily news- 
paper, brought to the house each morning. 

That is a long list. Perhaps the last thing 
named in the list will make you wonder 
what that had to do with any of the other 
articles. This is the way of it:— 

You see, in the papers much is told about 
the war. Every one wants to hear about it. 
It was because the father and the mother 
and the little girl were so interested to see 
what the paper said each day about the 
war that we tell this story. The mother 
was busy at work knitting for the soldiers, 
one evening, when the father read aloud an 
article about the work the Red Cross helpers 
had been doing. A bright idea came into 
the mother’s head like a flash. It came with 
such strength that she said, ‘‘Oh!”’ without 
meaning to say so at all, and this made the 
little girl look up and ask what it was she 
started to say, and it made the father put 
down his paper and say,— 

“What were you about to say, my dear?” 

“TIT did not mean to interrupt,” said the 
mother, ‘“‘but it was just something of which 
the article made me think. Go on reading, 
my dear.” 

The father went on reading. When she 
got him alone she explained, you may be 
sure, for it was a thought worth making 
him listen. 

“Vou know, James, in three weeks 
Elizabeth’s birthday comes. While you 
were reading that article about the Red 
Cross work, such a fine idea for a present 
came into my head.” 

“But when we both asked you what you 
were starting to say, you answered that it 
was merely something about the Red Cross. 
Now you say it was about a birthday 
present. Ha, ha, now I have caught you!” 

“Oh, no, you haven’t,” said the mother. 
“This thing really was about Red Cross 
work and the present as you shall see. 
Listen to my scheme.” 

The father was good at listening. He 
followed without saying a word till the 
mother had finished. Then he did say some- 
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thing, and the something was the very thing 
the mother wanted him to say. 

“Why, what a genius you are! 
make one if you think I can!” 

Of course he could make it, or the mother 
would not have told him he could. That 
something was a Red Cross Hospital! 
You see now she did tell the truth when 
she said her sentence she had started with an 
“Oh!” that evening really was about Red 
Cross work and it was about a birthday 
present too. The thing she wanted the 
father to do was to make the Hospital— 
not a real grown-up one, but a doll-sized 
one for the little girl. 

For many evenings the father spent so 
much time out in the garage that the little 


Tl 


| girl missed him at the fireside, and often 


wondered why father did not come in sooner 
so they could have a longer visit before 
bedtime. While the little girl was at 
school during the day, the mother had 
many duties in the morning-room—the 
work-basket held things which were put 
out of sight in a hurry when the little girl’s 
voice was heard in the house after school 
hours. 

Then came the birthday! Such a fine 
day it happened to be. There was to be a 
party in the afternoon—a _ stay-to-supper 
one. After breakfast was the beginning of 
the things which were to happen that day. 
First of all, there was the reading of the 
birthday cards and letters the postman 
had been busy bringing since the day before, 
and the opening of small parcels which had 
arrived in his bag. 

Then came the thing which the mother 
and the father had been so busy and so secret 
about for so many days and evenings,— 
the Red Cross Hospital itself! It stood 
in the playroom. The father had to be 
careful to make it take its place there as 
quietly as possible so that the little girl 
would not know of it. There it stood, its 
little Red Cross flag waving in the breeze 
from the open window, when they opened 
the door after breakfast. 

The father had surely made a success of 
his hours with the boxes and the tools in 
the garage workshop, and the mother had 
made a success of her part of the work in 
the morning-room in her hours spent with 
her work-basket and with the cloth and other 
things she had used. The Red Cross Hos- 
pital was larger than the large doll-house. 
It was white, with a large red cross painted 
on the roof and one on the side. The little 
flag could be raised and lowered with a cord 
and pulleys. The whole Hospital could 
be turned around on its large base, and the 
interior could be seen. 

At one side was an outside stairway to the 
second story, and on the upper landing sat 
a nurse spending a few moments’ rest-time 
in the fresh air. Inside, as Elizabeth 
found by turning the huge thing gently 
on its base, was the reception-floor below, 
with a desk upon which was a book labelled 
“Hospital Book.” Opening it, she found 
the names of the soldiers wounded at the 
front ‘‘somewhere in France”? maybe, and 
upstairs, there they were in hospital-cots 
with nurses in uniform bending over them, 
and taking their temperatures with tiny 
make-believe thermometers, bandaging their 
broken bones, giving them medicines, and 
caring for them as well as doll-nurses can 
care for doll-soldiers. Tiny khaki uniforms 
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were hung carefully on tiny pegs, and 
there was even an elevator which Elizabeth 
could wind up with a handle and make 
ascend with a soldier too badly hurt to be 
carried easily up the stairs. 

Doctor dolls were busy as could be, and 
there were even invalid chairs with con- 
valescent patients sitting in them on the 
balcony which went the length of one of the 
sides. Everything which any one could think 
of for a real Red Cross Hospital was there. 
Nothing could be more hospital-like than the 
well-rolled tiny bandages, and all the rest 
of the things needed. A head-nurse having 
a few spare minutes was even knitting with 
tiny steel needles a tiny sock which the 
mother had made to look as like a real sock 
as she could with such small needles. 

Elizabeth was more surprised than she 
had been on any other birthday. She 
could hardly wait till afternoon came, she 
was so anxious to show the Hospital to the 
little girls. 

More surprises came in the afternoon, 
when the mother dressed each little girl 
in a crépe-paper uniform of the Red Cross 
workers; and still later at supper-time came 
another surprise when the cakes were found 
to be iced with white and with a red cross 
in the centre. On the white chocolate 
cups, red crosses of paper had been pasted. 

The little girls could not stop talking about 
the best present they thought they ever had 
seen any one ever have. They said they 
were going to ask their mothers to start 
to say ‘“‘Oh!” some evening when their 
fathers were reading the paper aloud, and 
then see if anything like Elizabeth’s present 
would happen; and I think if they talked 
about the present as much at home as they 
did while at Elizabeth’s, the mothers made 
up their minds that they would say that 
word ‘‘Oh!” the very first evening the 
fathers read aloud! 


Footprints. 


“What is that, father?’’ asked Benny. 

“Tt is a footprint, my son; and it is a 
sign that some one came into our front 
garden last night.” 

“Tt must be,” replied Benny; ‘‘for there 
could not be a footprint without some- 
body had been there to make it.” 

“That is true, Benjamin; and now show 
me some of the footprints of the Creator.” 

“‘T don’t understand you, father,’ Benny 
said. 

“Well, who made all these beautiful flowers, 
these splendid trees, the clouds up in the 
sky, the great round earth, and set the 
emighty sun flaming in the heavens, and 
started the bright moon?” 

“Oh, God, to be sure!’’ 

“Then all these things are but foot- 
prints of the Creator. They are the signs 
that there is a Creator, and that he has been 
here. See this ice-plant that I hold; man 
could never have made it. See all the 
glistening grass, hear all the chirping 
birds; man did not and could not make them. 
God made them; and they are all simple 
‘footprints’ of the great Creator, to prove 
to us that there is a good and great God, 
whom we love, worship, and obey. Do 
you understand?” 

“Yes, father, I understand very well 
now, and I thank you for teaching me that 
lesson.’’—Children’s Friend. ; 
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has worked his last to-day.” And then 
I heard a “45” speak out right near my 
head. How well I knew the tale it told! 
My Smoky Jim—was dead. Those cruel 
horns had rent and torn the vitals of poor 
Jim. I knew the worst; that shot had said 
there was no help for him. For such is 
cowboy sympathy—for all they seem so 
wild, their hearts are touched by suffering; 
in their grief they’re as a child. 

I could not realize the truth; it dazed my 
reeling brain. Should I not hear his wel- 
come neigh nor stroke his sides again? 
Not feel his throbbing, pulsing heart— 
his heated fragrant breath? 

No, truest friend—I leave you here— 
to solitude—and death! 

If ever cowboy loved a horse, and horse 
has loved a man, then Jim and I were pals 
indeed, since first our work began. And on 
the higher ranges green, that we all hope 
to see, I know I'll find my faithful Jim. 
He’s waiting there for me.—Lou E. Cole, 
in Our Dumb Animals. 
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“Smoky Jim’”—A Tribute to My 


Horse. 


I would like to tell a story of when I rode 
the range, of reckless cowboy pleasure, 
work and hardships rare and strange; when 
the hills were open highways from the rugged 
rocky peaks of the high, snow-clad Sierras— 
down where noisy ocean speaks; when wide 
and verdant valleys, canyons, mesas, plains, 
and hills were dotted o’er with cattle, while 
the whistling cowboy fills the air with old- 
time melodies to the clanking spur and bit, as 
he swung along with easy lope, or perhaps— 
a “throwing grit.” 

I want to tell you of my horse; I called him 
—Smoky Jim. A _ coal-black, keen-eyed 
rangey mount, well-muscled, strong yet 
slim, without a single ounce of waste from 
his nostrils to his tail; I mever called for 
strength or speed on Jim without avail. We 
lived together day and night, fair weather, 
rain or storm; in summer’s heat, or winter’s 
cold, our comradeship was warm. I kept 
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Emerson, so the story goes, used to place 
a fresh card of matches on a table by his 
bedside every night, together with a candle 
and some writing materials, in order that he 
might jot down at once any valuable thought 
that came into his mind during the night 
watches. 

One night he wakened with a particularly 
brilliant idea and bethought himself at once 
of his canny preparations for such emer- 
gencies. Reaching out, he grasped his 
card of matches, broke off the outer one, and 
struck it sharply on the under side of the 
table. It failed to ignite. Swiftly he 
struck the next and the next, but with the 
same result. 

Even so great a philosopher began to 
grow a little annoyed. Sitting up in bed, 
with grim determination he broke off one 
match after another until the card was 
gone. Not one gave the faintest spark. 

By that time the idea was gone, too, 
and so his only recourse was to lay himself 
down again to ponder over a new problem, 
to wit: 


his glossy satin coat as clean as it could be; 
‘ his back had not one saddle-scald, or mark 
¢ that you could see. When on the trail 
that wound about the canyon’s rugged rim, 
or chasm deep, all boulder-strewn, I left it 
all to Jim, for well I knew his nimble feet, 
‘ his calm and fearless eye, were better than 

my guiding hand; he had proved the reason 

why. ‘Together we have scaled the heights 
: above the hazy clouds, and looked down on 
2 the valleys with their floating misty shrouds; 
4 have drunk together from some pool formed 
* by a mountain rill, or dozed and slept in 

noonday heat high up some shady hill. 

One day, while holding cattle as they came in 

straggling bands from the higher mountain 

ranges to the lower mesa lands, two wild 
} bulls with lowering lances, gleaming eyes, 
{ and bated breath met in battle fierce— 
‘ terrific, that was ended but in death. 

Crash on crash was quickly given by each 
mighty, massive head, horn to horn locked in 
a struggle till each horn was gory-red. Cir- 
cling, pushing, pawing, charging in their 
: bellowings of hate, while around in dust 
; ' of battle stood the herd to learn its fate. 

“Look out—they’re down upon us!” 
“No—they have turned the other way! 
See the cows and yearlings stampede to 
escape the maddened fray!” 

But when once the victor conquers, 
has his blood-blind foeman sped, woe to 
any man or beast before that charging, 
vanquished head! It has happened! See— 
the victor has his wide outspreading horns 
buried in his hated rival, who all thought of 
‘ quarter scorns. Look! an avalanche of terror 

sweeps to where, with jibe and joke, a bunch 

of cowboys sit at ease indulging in a smoke. 

: It burst upon them like a bolt from out 
the summer sky. 

“ Quidado Torros!’’ yells a voice, and men 
and horses fly. “Too late! My God— 
‘the beasts have struck””—and with a sickening 
sound, ’mid dust and thundering of hoofs, 
we are hurled along the ground. 

It seemed as if a thousand bells were 
ringing in my ears, and I was trampled under 
foot by a thousand maddened steers. I 
felt myself in endless space—enwrapt in 
cooling clouds, then falling swift through 

awful void; I tried to shriek aloud. ’Mid 
deafening roars about my head I heard a 
cowboy say,— 

“That's tough on Lou, his Smoky Jim 


— s— 
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“Why wouldn’t those matches 
light?” 

Whatever his solution was, however, it 
probably had to be revised the next morn- 
ing, when he was wakened by a startled out- 


Why They did not Light. 


In the days of Ralph Waldo Emerson| cry from his wife. 
matches were not sold loose in boxes, but 
were made up in ‘“‘cards,” 
called, of a dozen or so, connected by a it on the table at the head of the bed last 
common wooden base, from which they | night, and this morning it’s in fragments!” 
were broken off as necessity required. 


“Oh, what can have happened to my best 
as they were |tortoise-shell comb?:’ she said. “T left 


Youth’s Companion. 


The ‘WHITE MOUNTAIN”’ refrigerator easily leads all competitors. 

ranked first in the North, South, East, and West. It is to-day and eres has been 
recognized as America’s greate; st refrigerator. Carried by leading dealers everywhere. 
Send for beautiful catalogues and booklets. 
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Supplication. 


MARY PUTNAM GILMORE. 


Thou God of Right 

To whom the darkness is as day, 

Show us the Light! 

Our groping souls would find Thy way— 
Shine through our night! 


We only seek 

To do Thy will—to vanquish wrong. 
Lord, to us speak! 

And in Thy strength, oh, make us strong 
To save the weak! 


Pacific Coast Letter. 


BRADLEY GILMAN. 


When a well-intentioned man migrates 
from the East to the West in this country he 
is called a tenderfoot. But how long does he 
remain a tenderfoot? That problem has in- 
terested me much of late. Also the query, 
‘How long does a recently installed minister 
remain ‘a new broom’?”’ 

But such minor questions sink rapidly into 
the background as I find myself being woven 
into the fabric of this busy, buoyant State of 
California. I learned in a week never to speak 
about earthquakes, but only about fires; 
there is a reason. Further, I find myself re- 
ferring quite naturally to ‘‘us’’ of the Pacific 
Coast, and ‘‘Kastern people”? I can mention 
with (outwardly) calm detachment. That 
goes to show what.a fertile soil this is out here 
in the Santa Clara Valley, where citizenship 
grows as rapidly and luxuriantly as oranges 
and melons. 

In this short time, four months, I have not 
been able to become intimate enough with 
my clerical brethren to call them by their 
first names, or even to recognize their signa- 
tures to the friendly letters by which they 
have welcomed their new neighbor; but 
judging from such data as I have, our liberal 
cause is well represented by the men in the 
pulpits up and down this long sea-line, and 
the men and women in the pews are of the 
same high quality. ; 

I can see already that the great issue which 
has pressed home upon the minds and hearts 
of these Pacific congregations is the question 
of the war. More slowly than in the East, 
but surely and sternly, the churches are 
getting in line behind the President and his 
policy of inflexibly saving the Germany of 
Goethe, Kant, and Beethoven from the 
brigand hands of the Hohenzollern dynasty. 
Even our own honored David Starr Jordan, 
here in Stanford’ University, who has one 
of the last to be forced by facts to relinquish 
his ‘‘sweet dream of peace,’’ has formulated 
the terse slogan, ‘‘Through war to peace.” 
And up and down the coast our preachers, 
almost without exception, are showing them- 
selves to be not only idealists, but rationalists 
also, men of sense as well as men of sentiment. 
In this church of Palo Alto the trustees and 
congregation voted a week ago to support the 
President in his war plans, and to place the 
Stars and Stripes on the pulpit or in the chan- 
cel. Those who have known this society 
during the past two years say that a great 
change has come about, and for good ends. 

One can never tell ‘‘how far that little 
candle will throw its beams.” ‘This I quoted 
to myself a few days ago as I met “Will 
Cressy”’ of national fame on the vaudeville 
stage. We met in San Francisco, hardly a 
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block away from the Unitarian Headquarters. 
Mr. Cressy told me with pride that he was one 
of several persons appointed from Washington 


to be “‘four-minute speakers”’ on the stage, 


in club-rooms, before Chambers of Commerce 
and wherever he could bring the solemn war- 
duty home to loyal men and women; and I 
recalled with satisfaction, as he spoke, that 


I had seen him many a time in my congrega- 


tion at Concord, N.H., together with his father 
Perhaps 
he owes it to his Unitarian training, in some 


and mother, ‘‘many years ago.” 


degree, that he is doing so earnestly ‘‘his bit,” 


as he said, toward the permanent solution of 


this awful war problem. 

The war faces us here in Palo Alto with 
unusual intensity, because Camp Fremont is 
less than two miles from our church door. 
There are other camps along the coast, at 
San Diego, Tacoma, and the regular long- 
established camp at the Presidio, in San 
Francisco. Camp Fremont has at present 
twelve thousand men, with more coming, and 
a prospect of thirty thousand at the high 
limit. This incoming of young men, khaki- 
clad, has given the people of our well-ordered 
little city food for reflection and opportunity 
for service. The pastors of the city have 
taken counsel with the Y. M. C. A. men and 
the chaplains, and have formulated plans of 
work; and in all these movements the Uni- 
tarian minister has been given important 
committee work. But—let me frankly state 
it—I feel a growing disappointment regard- 
ing this forming of committees and sub- 
committees and sub-sub-committees and 
reading of reports and the passing of resolu- 
tions. Charles Dickens wrote severely about 
the Circumlocution Office, and Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale said that the kingdom of heaven 
would not be brought in by the passing of 
resolutions. The words of those great men 
have been recalled to me often of late, as 
I have seen much breath wasted in talk when 
deeds were needed, and vague sentimental 
reports read before thinly attended meetings 
when the life of the boys in camp were but 
little affected thereby. A certain amount 
of machinery is needed in many kinds of work, 
but when most of the force generated is used 
up in running the machinery, that force is 
sadly misapplied. When warm woollen gar- 
ments are knitted, and sick soldier-boys are 
cheered and healed, and sinks of vice are 
blotted out, this is real work. ‘There are 
other kinds of work also. But the Sabbath 
was made for man, and not man for the Sab- 
bath; and committees and paid secretaries 
and superintendents should connect directly 
and speedily with the men in the camps, else 
their actions are vain and fraudulent. 

The most fruitful and satisfactory work that 
I have found here, with twelve thousand sol- 
diers near me, is to go into the base hospital, 
where are four hundred sick soldiers, and 
spend two afternoons of each week talking 
with them, with each according to his need 
and in proportion to his physical strength. 
When they are well and strong they are not 
particularly eager to meet a minister, pastor 
or chaplain; but when they are sick and lonely 
they respond gratefully to the sympathetic 
visitor who can divert and cheer and ‘‘ mother”’ 
them. ‘They have plenty of papers and 
magazines, but they take hold eagerly of the 
games of checkers and dominoes, and picture- 
puzzles, which I am distributing through the 
wards. 

Among all the excellent chaplains whom I 
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touch in this Camp Fremont, there is one 
Unitarian, Maj. George D. Rice, a graduate 
of Tufts College, who is second to none in 
efficiency. The true story is told of him that 
when he was serving in the Philippines, the 
captain of one of the companies was shot 
down by the enemy, and Chaplain Rice at 
oncé took command and led the men to vic- 
tory. I am bound to say that he looks the 
part,—a soldier, every inch of him. 

The brethren in the more orthodox pulpits 
of this city have been very friendly to me, a 
new-comer. Recently one of them invited 
me to an anniversary and supper in his parish 
house and asked me to make a brief address. 
In the course of my remarks to the people I 
referred to their pastor’s friendliness to me, 
and I think I overdid it, for he arose after I 
had finished, and declared vigorously that he 
was no Unitarian, although there were many 
estimable Unitarians now in the world and 
there had been others in the past. ‘Then he 
enumerated Moses, Elijah, Isaiah, and other 
Old Testament worthies, but stopped short at 
the gateway of the New Testament, quite 
forgetting the central figure of all, Jesus, the 
flower of the ancient Hebrew monotheism and 
the most glorious Unitarian of them all. 

The Roman Catholic clergy here near Camp 
Fremont are led by an excellent man, a con- 
sistent, devoted son of his church, and show- 
ing a broad and friendly spirit toward all 
good works. Among the Romanist chaplains 
of the camp I find myself kindly received. 
One of them, at my request, sent me a 
list of all the men in his regiment who had 
registered as Unitarians, and I invited them 
to my house and to my table. Four of them 
came. When I questioned one of them about 
his home and church affiliations I discovered 
that instead of being a Unitarian he belonged 
to the United Brethren in Pennsylvania. 
But I treated Trojan and Tyrian with no dis- 
crimination, for ‘‘are we not all brethren’’? 

As for the brethren of our own “family of 
faith,” I get bits of news about them from 
time to time, and later shall come into closer 
touch with them. Mr. Dutton, at San Fran- 
cisco, is standing loyally for this righteous war, 
and I heard one of his regular listeners say 
the other day that he was preaching as good 
sermons as my friend ever heard in his life,— 
and he has heard many. At Berkeley, Mr. 
Speight is putting his inspiring personality 
into work in the pulpit and in Red Cross work. 
Dr. Wilbur, at the Pacific Divinity School, 
has returned, and his wise earnest presence 
makes itself felt even more strongly than 
before his visit to the Eastern Coast. Rev. 
Lewis G. Wilson of the American Unitarian 
Association is making a successful tour 
through this part of the country, speaking to 
congregations on Sundays and to smaller 
groups on the week-days. Here at Palo 
Alto he found a group of more than sixty 
persons gathered at the minister’s house, and 
gave them an excellent address, such as was 
most timely, coming to them in the period of 
closer organization which they are just now 
passing through. Among his listeners were 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, Maj. George Rice, 
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Prof. William H. Carruth, and many other 


members of the Leland Stanford faculty, 
together with leading citizens and their wives. 
Such a visit as Mr. Wilson’s was of great 
benefit to our church, and the warm greetings 
which were given him and his attractive, sym- 
pathetic wife showed how deeply his coming 
was appreciated. 
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How the Churches Can Help 


Win the War against Autocracy 


Make the World Safe for Democracy and 
Democracy Safe for the World 


Secure for the Nations—Great and Small— Safety, 
Justice and Equal Economic Opportunities 


Establish a League of Nations 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE CHURCHES AND 
THE MORAL AIMS OF THE WAR 


Is conducting a nation-wide campaign of education through the churches and religious 
organizations to concentrate attention upon these supreme Issues of the war as interpreted 
by President Wilson in his messages to Congress. Meetings are being organized at 
important centres, to which clergymen and leading laymen representing all denominations 
in the surrounding territory will be invited. These meetings will be addressed by men of 
national and international reputation. Speakers already enlisted include: 

William Howard Taft A. Lawrence Lowell The Rev. William P. Merrill 

Abram I. Elkus Henry C. King The Rev. Frederick Lynch 

Alton B. Parker John Bates Clark The Rev. Nehemiah Boynton 

Hamilton Holt ' George W. Nasmyth The Rev. Charles R. Brown 

Theodore Marburg Shailer Mathews The Rev. Frank Oliver Hall 

Fred B. Smith The Very Rev. George Adam Smith The Rev. Arthur J. Brown 

Edward A. Filene The Rt. Rev. Edwin H. Hughes The Rev. Ezra 8. Tipple 

Talcott Williams The Rt. Rey. William F. McDowell The Rev. James I. Vance 

Glenn Frank The Rt. Rev. Theodore 8. Henderson The Rey. Charles E. Jefferson 

Edward O. Brown The Rev. Charles A. Macfarland The Rev. Hubert C. Herring 


This campaign is under the auspices of the following organizations: 


CHURCH PEACE UNION 
LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 
FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


WORLD ALLIANCE FOR INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
THROUGH THE CHURCHES 


iliac 


For literature, information as to meetings, speakers, available dates, etc., address 


The National Committee on the Churches and 
the Moral Aims of the War 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The Rey. Henry A. Arxrnson, Executive Secretary 
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The Christian Register Fund. 


Hereto is appended a further list of sub- 
scriptions in aid of the Register during the 
present year. There will be one more such 
list to follow, and then we must have more 
subscriptions if we are to publish more names. 
What we have received thus far is no more 
than half of what we really need. It should 
be emphasized that money given now, in 
sufficient quantity, will enable the trustees 
to enter upon an aggressive campaign for 
new subscribers to the paper, which should 
diminish the amount of aid required for it 
in years to come. 


Previously acknowledged.................5+ 
Samuel P. Goddard, 413 South Leek Street, St. 


Louis.. as 7.00 
Mary L. Warren, “Groton, Mass... 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Cushman, Montclair 10.00 
Melvin O. Adams, Boston. . 5.00 
Gorham Dana, Brookline. : 1.00 
Miss Fannie Damon, Ashby, Mass.. vied 2.00 
Mrs. Dorothy Clark, Cleveland, Ohio. . _ 2.00 
George Hutchinson, Boston. . ee 50.00 
A. Lawrence Lowell, Cambridge. . 50.00 

ts. Ed. Lovering, ‘Taunton. . 25.00 
Ellen M. Stanwood, Cincinnati, ‘Ohio Sees 7.00 
S. H. Tingley, Providence, Ra, 50.00 
Mrs. A. J. Steedman, Providence. . I0.00 
D. N. Skillings, Winchester. . 10.00 

25.00 


First Congregational Alliance, Providence, Rep 
D. Webster King, Boston. ee eye ae 


$1,162.50 


American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING. 


The regular monthly meeting of the board 
of directors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on Tuesday, March 12, 1918. Present: 
Messrs. Bates, Cornish, Eliot, Elliott, Rich- 
ardson, Robertson, Wheelwright, Wiers, 
Wigglesworth, and Williams, and Miss Ban- 
croft, Mrs. Dinsmoor, and Mrs. Lombard. 
The treasurer presented the following state- 
ment for the month of February :— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand Feb. 1, 1918 
From donations < . 2.3 'FsSaatee ioe bayou oc a 

Bequest of Seth K. Sweetser of Brookline, 
Mass., additional to Seth K. Sweetser 
Fund No. 2. 

Estate of Mrs. Maria H. Le Row of 
Lynn, Mass., added to Reserve Fund, 

Gift to Ministerial Aid sire ths WS Cc. 

Interest. fe 

Income of invested funds. . 

Investments, received for reinvestment. 

Reimbursed for advances on Publicity 
Account. . 

Reimbursed for advances on Middle 
States Account. . 

Reimbursed for advances on Unitarian 
Building Account.. ay 

Camp Devens Fund, additional... 

Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
repaid on loans 


$24,635.31 
2,033-46 


13.42 


3-45 
5,000.00 
25.37 
8,304.90 
35,101.13 


243.38 
33-33 


12.31 
3,000.00 


500.00 


$79,806.06 

PAYMENTS. 
For missionary purposes (societies, etc.)....... $4,736.28 
Salaries and other missionary expenses. 2,207.73 


Expenses of Unitarian Building. . 590.50 
Payments on account of eieasic 43 trust funds 2,107.35 
Camp Devens Fund. tae 3,285.44 
Investments. 40,024.49 


Publication Department. . 500.00 
Cash on hand March 1, 1918. . 26,195.18 
$70,806.06 


The finance committee reported upon its 
decision and action in regard to the pro- 
posals for the formation of a Japanese 
Zaidan to hold the property in Tokyo. 
The committee further presented a pre- 
liminary report on possible retrenchments 
in the budget for the new fiscal year. : 

A report and various communications were 
received concerning conditions in the Girard 
Avenue Society in Philadelphia, and it was 


Voted, To authorize the finance committee to appoint 
a custodian for the property of the Girard Avenue Society 
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in Philadelphia and to make such disposition of said 
property as may prove expedient. 


The secretary reported upon plans for 
the programme of the Annual Meeting and 
presented reports of the missionary journeys 
of Messrs. Simons, Springer, and Savage, 
and the editorial secretary, Mr. Wilson. 
Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, That the President be authorized to correspond 
with the British and Foreign Unitarian Association with 
the view to securing a visit from a representative of that 
Association. 


Upon the motion of Mr. Bates it was 


Voted, That Field Secretary Mr. Murdock or Dr. U. G. 
B. Pierce be requested to visit the church at Pomona, 
Cal., and report upon the condition of the society. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.15 P.M. 
Louis C. CornisH, 
Secretary. 


The Alliance. 


The regular meeting of the executive board 
was held March 8, Miss Lowell presiding. 
The total attendance of thirty-nine included 
members from Maine, New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

The president, who was to leave Boston the 
next day, read an impressive itinerary of the 
proposed trip through California, Oregon, 
Washington, and British Columbia. Cordial 
greetings were sent to each branch, and the 
president was given a heartfelt Godspeed. 

An appreciative letter from our Unitarian 
volunteer chaplain at Camp Devens, Ayer, 
Mass., told of being enabled to come into, 
touch with officers and privates through bom 
names sent him by Post-Office Mission com- 
mittees, and urged the continuance of these 
efforts, that he may be informed of the new 
men as they may arrive. The same is true of 
all the camps where our ministers are render- 
ing service. 

On the recommendation of the Southern 
Circuit committee it was voted to send a letter 
of thanks to Miss Edith G. Pecker, who during 
the absence of Mr. Robinson conducted most 
acceptably the Sunday services of the Swans- 
boro, N.C., circuit. 

Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach asked the co- 
operation of The Alliance in extending the 
use of the Christian Register as a denomina- 
tional organ and an agency for serving our 
churches. A definite effort will be made to 
increase the list of subscribers. 

Mrs. Voigt reported with grateful apprecia- 
tion contributions of more than seven hun- 
dred dollars for the créche at Cap d’Antibes, 
France, and for Mme. Loyson’s hospital in 
Paris fifty-five dollars, a good beginning. 
The money has come from Alliance branches 
and Juniors, Sunday-schools, and individu- | 
als. A letter from Mrs. Katherine Weller 
at Cannes cordially acknowledged the greet- 
ings of The Alliance sent her from the Phila- 
delphia meeting. : 

The May Meetings committee announced 
that the public meeting of The Alliance will 
take place Monday, May 20, at 2.30 P.M., in 
Tremont Temple. A devotional service con- 
ducted by Rev. Abbot Peterson will be fol- 
lowed by addresses from Revs. Dilworth R. 
Lupton and Abraham M. Rihbany. The 
business meeting will be held Wednesday, 
May 22, at 10 A.M., in the First Church, and 


| fifth 
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at 2 P.M. a general conference of Alliance 
workers together with Post-Office Mission 
and Cheerful Letter conferences will be held 
in the South Congregational Church vestry. 

Through the branch at Concord, N.H., the 
names of Mrs. Finette M. Richardson and 
Mrs. Ellen Downing Hill have been placed 
im memoriam; and the name of Mrs. Harrison © 
W. Hugueley by the branch of the Second 
Church, Brookline. 

The resignation of Mrs. Auld, director for: 
Vermont, was accepted with regret. That 
of Mrs. Frederick T. Lord from the central ~ 
Post-Office Mission committee was accepted 
with appreciation of her many years of faith- 
ful service. 

In several States Alliance representatives. 
are co-operating with State chairmen of other 
organizations in various forms of war service. 
The director for Greater New York told of 
the interest of the New York League in pro- 
moting the sale of Liberty bonds in the ap- 
proaching drive. 

Reports from New England branches told 
of successful efforts to carry forward amid 
many difficulties Alliance activities and war 
work. 

A recess was.taken at 11.50 A.M., that the 
board might attend the devotional service 
that has become a valued part of the daily 
programme at 25 Beacon Street. 


A Letter from San Antonio. 


GEORGE H. BADGER. 


Three graceful war-balloons of opalescent 
hue float airily in the western sky; over 
in the east hangs the weird, misshapen 
mass of a “captive-balloon,’’—a veritable 
hippopotamus of the air; and two winged 
birds—wonderful aéroplanes!—are sweep- 
ing masterfully overhead with their cease- 
less drone of motor song. Down in the 
city, every third man one meets wears 
khaki. Three times within a’ compara- 
tively short interval the car we have been 
riding in has been halted for the passing 
of a military funeral. 

The business of “getting ready” is 
feverishly exciting. The people of the 
Southwest know it well, because the cli- 
mate is favorable for best training-camp 
conditions. More men are in _ training 
in the State of Texas than in any other 
State in the Union; and certainly about 
San Antonio the massing ‘‘cohorts of prepa- 
ration’? are larger and more varied than 
can be found about any other city of its 
size. 

It all affects church work. There are 
four large camps in the vicinity, with a 
in course of construction. Camp 
Travis is for recruits to the National Army, 
almost exclusively drawn from the near-by 
States, —Texas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico, 
—over forty thousand men in all, but hardly 
a half-score of avowed Unitarians among 
them. Kelly Field, the largest aviation. 
camp in the world, draws men from all over the 
country. They are fine fellows, a large 
proportion of them college men, and all of 
them picked for special qualities. A larger 
proportion of these are Unitarians. Among 
them some pleasant relations are formed. 
But: they stay for so short a time! This 
camp is practically a distribution station. 


2 Py 
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One is hardly acquainted with the men 
before they are sent away. Some of them 
are already in France. There are usually 
about thirty thousand here. Camp Stanley 
is an officers’ training-camp, twenty miles 
out of the city, but Sundays the men 
rendezvous at San Antonio in large numbers, 
and some of them come to church. In 
fact, they are the most regular attendants 
among the boys in khaki. Fort Sam 
Houston is more specifically a camp for 
regulars and departmental service, with a 
smaller proportion of men within our scope 
of influence. The new Brooks Field, which 
will perhaps surpass Kelly Field as an avia- 
tion centre, will be opened. within a few weeks, 
and will bring to the city even more of those 
“picked men.” 

Every week letters come from Post- 
Office Missions telling of Unitarian young 
men coming here. Often they are gone 
again before the letters reach us. The 
majority of men introduce themselves 
—many of whom are never written about 
at all. Sometimes more than half of the 
men in the congregations wear khaki. 
A majority are of official rank. But we 
do not by any means get all the men into 
our congregations who are written down as 
Unitarians. 

A young man in camp is much the same 
sort of fellow he was before. He is not over- 
given to sentiment. He is in for a noble 
service, but he doesn’t want any nonsense 
about it. He keeps his mind off the senti- 
mental side of the business. He will have 
no talk about death, the ‘‘great sacrifice,” 
the “holy cause.’”” He simply wants to be 
busy getting ready; and he wants to release 
the tension when he can with wholesome, 
rollicking pastime. 

The Y. M. C. A., which has the great 
responsibility of the religious side of camp 
service, understands this partly. I find 
that out readily in talking with our boys. 
They speak of its facilities as extremely 
convenient, a good deal of its recreation 
service is fairly satisfactory, but its religious 
functions are not much respected. It 
lacks the virile tone; it cramps the divine 
idea. 

San Antonio has a bad reputation to live 
down for its vice conditions. For a while 
the reproach of the nation threatened. 
But the women of the city led in a social 
clean-up and the work is going on. 

An officer of the regular army engaged 
in the training of recruits told me that for 
the majority the service made better men 
of the fellows than they were before they 
came,—straighter, manlier, more responsible, 
more conscientious, because better dis- 
ciplined. I have watched some of these 
young fellows grow in strength and at- 
tractiveness in the little time they have been 
here. 

The church is handicapped in many ways. 
Having no church building, we can do little 
for the boys socially except in our homes. 
We cannot hold the sort of evening services 
which might reach more men. We cannot 
offer the attractive music and other inci- 
dents of service which other churches fur- 
nish lavishly. We cannot serve a dinner 
after service, which is a drawing-card for 
some of the larger churches. If we had 
our own church building just at this crisis, 


our usefulness would be quadrupled. But 


what we can do we try to do. 


The Christian Register 
Y.P.R.U. Spring Drive. 


The Young People’s Religious Union is pre- 
paring to conduct a series of six consecutive 
Sunday evening meetings, 
one interested in liberal Christianity, par- 
ticularly from the viewpoint of the young 
person, is welcome. ‘The schedule is as fol- 
lows; April 7, at the South Congregational 
Church, Boston, Rev. William I. Lawrance 
will speak; Rev. Edward Cummings will con- 
duct the service; Rev. Nelson J. Springer will 
preside; April 14, at the First Parish, Cam- 
bridge, Rev. Louis C. Cornish will speak, 
Rev. Samuel M. Crothers will conduct the 
service, Mr. Carl B. Wetherell will preside; 
April 21, at the Second Church, Boston, Mrs. 
Caroline S. Atherton will speak, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins will conduct the service, and Rev. 
Harold J. Arnold will preside; April 28, at 
the First Parish, Dorchester, Rev. Abraham 
M. Rihbany will speak, Rev. Adelbert Hud- 
son will conduct the service, and Mr. Fred 
G. May will preside; May 5, at the Church 
of the Disciples, Boston, Rev. Maxwell Savage 
will be the speaker, Rev. Abbot Peterson will 
lead the service, and Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie 
will preside. The last meeting will be in the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, when Rev. 
William L. Sullivan of New York will speak, 
Rev. Paul R. Frothingham will conduct the 
service, and Hon. Sanford Bates will preside. 
Certainly a fine array of speakers and leaders. 
Meetings will begin at 7.45. There will be 
congregational singing at each meeting, also 
a collection to defray any expenses involved. 
Once more: all welcome. 

Car, B. WETHERELL, 
For the Committee. 


The Social Service Council. 


The Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women held its twenty-sixth public meeting 
at Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
Thursday, March 7. Mrs. George H. Root 
presided. Thirty-six persons were present, 
from twenty-six parishes and the Social 
Service Circle. 

Appropriations for the year’s work were 
made. Mr. Roy M. Cushman of Norfolk 
House Centre spoke of settlement work in 
war-time. We are in the war, he said, for 
principle, and to hold fast the standards 
already attained. Settlement work strives 
to raise humanity to higher standards. 
When the Boston schools were closed as 
the easiest way to save coal, the manner in 
which the people capitulated was disgrace- 
ful. ‘“‘There should have been a great 
cry of protest before closing public schools,”’ 
said Mr. Cushman. In the same way, with 
the work of the settlement and ‘neighbor- 
hood houses we should not for a moment 
think of giving up. Mr. Cushman read 
extracts from a friend in Canada, where 
early in the war this kind of work was 
given up. Later it was resumed. “We 
cannot afford,” wrote Mr. Cushman’s friend, 
“to let the enemy break down our moral 
and spiritual defences.’ England, also, 
has found it necessary to give much con- 
sideration to philanthropic work at home. 

In Boston this winter neighborhood 
houses have been one of the best agencies 
for a just distribution of coal. Their 
great war service is to go on with their 
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regular work,—to keep up classes and 
amusements. Normal living must include 
recreation and education, and these the 
neighborhood house can offer. The op- 
portunity to do war work is also offered, 
and entertainment groups can give a portion 
of their proceeds to war funds. ‘Not 
only are we doing our bit,” said Mr. 
Cushman, ‘‘but we are also giving the oppor- 
tunity to others who might not find it in 
any other way.”’ 


A new novel by the author of 
Ler Wis Dt BB a aD oe 


Eleanor H. Porter 


OH, MONEY! 
MONEY! 


The romance of a New 
England Cinderella and 
a Western millionaire. 
POOR MAGGIE, the 
heroine, will rank with 
* Pollyanna” and “Dabid” 
as one of the most 
lovable characters Mrs. 
Porter has eber created. 


At all bookstores. Illus. $1.50 net 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., BOSTON 


By JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


SERMONS 
Mess1aH Poupir Seriss, 1917-1918 


NOW READY 

Ocroper ‘The Church in War Time.” 

November ‘‘Are We Worth Dying For?” 

(Second Edition) 

Decemser “Is the Bible a Help or a Hin- 

drance to Modern Religion?” 

“The Christ of Dogma versus the 

Jesus of History.” (Out of print) 

Fesruary “This Enormous Year (1917), 
Its Terrors, Tragedies and 
Triumphs.” 

“The World After the War: The 
Nations, or the Problem of 
Internationalism.”’ 

“Must We Change Human Nature 
in order to Abolish War and other 
Social Ills?” 

6 cents per copy — 60 cents per year, postpaid 


Order, Secretary, Church of the Messiah, 
61 East 34th Street, New York City 


JANUARY 


Marcu 


APRIL 


BOOKS 

“The Life and Letters of Robert Collyer.” 

Two volumes Pade os Pa 3-95.00 
“New Wars for Old. ” (Fifth Edition) 1.50 
“Rel pon Ory POGaye 4 ie vo aiwibes a. ««iaetsOO 
“Ts Death the End?” . . . 1.50 
“Marriage and Divorce” . .50 
“The Revolutionary Function ‘of the 

Modern Church” : .» 71,50 


Order — Any Bookseller, or a the Church 
as above. 
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Mr. Cushman gave a brief historical 
sketch of Norfolk House Centre,—formerly 
known as the South End Industrial School, — 
showing its Unitarian origin and support. Its 
work is in no sense sectarian. 

Miss Emma P. Knight, worker at Nor- 
folk House Centre, told of her experiences 
in the homes. She told of homes, where 
the mother was either ill or away at work, 
being cared for by girls in their early teens, 
who had learned in the classes at Nor- 
folk House Centre. This was especially 
important in these days. More help is 
much needed to carry on this work, and 
Miss Knight said they would be grateful 
for volunteers as visitors and general helpers. 

Along food lines they have found it 
necessary to be guarded in the use of the 
word ‘‘conservation,”’ as there is a tendency 
to conserve too much, but they try to 
teach the use of substitutes. The bake- 
shops and little stores in the neighborhood 
are not yet in line, as they still show frosted 
cakes, etc., and have no war-bread. It 
has been proposed to start a food centre to 
introduce war-breads and distribute war- 
time receipts, and workers to help along 
this line are much needed. M. R. S. 


Society under War-Strain. 


CHARLES E. SNYDER. 
(For the Fellowship of Social Justice.) 


The eugenist has pointed out the effect 
of war on the unborn. What of their 
future?) The best men are taken, and the 
less desirable left. War demands men of 
physical stamina and virility of mind. Those 
who cannot pass the examinations remain. 
A large percentage of the failures are the 
pool-room and saloon loafers, whose habits 
and physical weaknesses are of one defini- 
tion. ‘They help to make up the record of 
criminal outbursts. They are to be the 
fathers of many who will constitute a larger 
proportion of the next generation than would 
be born if so many better potential fathers 
were not left in France or murdered by 
submarines. 

The patriotic duty is plain, to care for 
the children that are here. Some of them 
are fathered by the men who are going into 
Flanders. They carry the meaning of this 
vision of ‘democracy that we see, within 
their bodies and souls. This summer of 
1918 is going to be the greatest strain on 
social justice among the children of the cities 
that America has ever known. With the 
elimination of a large proportion of the 
usual home life, conditions will be more 
trying than we have known them. The 
usual social agencies are finding adequate 
financial support hard. Many of them 
must close. Ina summer when country op- 
portunities and playground resources -should 
be multiplied at least three times as an 
antidote for the broken home conditions, 
it is feared it will be hard to get money for 
half the normal activities. © 

The public schools should be kept open 
all summer, with work adjusted to hot- 
weather conditions, for. children of com- 
pulsory school age, in the districts where 
social justice strives to enter. There the 
children should come every day for super- 
vised play, for physical education, and for 
sewing and other manual work which could 
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be made to fit into the work of the Red 
Cross. There should be a place in the 
school buildings for the little fellows too 
small even for the kindergarten, whose 
mothers must go out to work. It will pre- 
vent much disease peculiar to hot weather; 
there will be fewer deaths of children, and 
less degradation of the characters we would 
save. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The annual meeting of the Meadville 
District Unitarian Conference will be held 
at Meadville, Pa., in the Independent Con- 
gregational Church, Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, March 25, 26, and 27. 


Rev. Roydon Clapp Leonard is hereby 
commended to the ministers and churches 
of the Unitarian fellowship for a probationary 
period of six months, ending Sept. 12, 1918. 
Charles T. Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry 
Lutz, Committee for New England. 


The Ministerial Union will meet in Chan- 
ning Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
Monday, March 25,at 11 a.m. Mr. Herbert 
H. Fletcher of the Boston Transcript will 
give an address on “The Minister in the 
World of To-morrow.” It will be followed 
by general discussion. There will be no 
luncheon. 


An Interdenominational Day of Prayer for 
Missions and Consecration for Service will 
be held from 10.30 A.M. to 1 P.M., Thursday, 
March 28, in the Chapel of the Old South 
Church, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
Among the leaders will be Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton. Music will be furnished by Mrs. 
Paul Sterling. 


Week-day services in King’s Chapel: 
Holy Week.—Monday, March 25: 12 oM., 
Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., Roxbury; 
5 P.M. Rev. Louis C. Cornish, American 
Unitarian Association. Tuesday, March 26: 
12 M., Rev. Willard L. Sperry, Central Con- 
gregational Church, Boston; 5 p.m., Rev. 
Edward Hale, First Church, Chestnut Hill. 
Wednesday, March 27: 12-m., Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., Arlington Street 
Church, Boston; 5 pP.M., Prof. F. G. Pea- 
body, D.D., Harvard University, Thursday, 
March 28: 12 m., Prof. G. A. Johnston 
Ross, D.D., Union Theological Seminary, 
New York; 5 p.m., Rev. Charles Edwards 
Park, D.D., First Church in Boston; 8 p.m., 
Holy Communion. Good Friday, March 29: 
11.30 A.M., Rev. H. N. Brown, D.D., King’s 
Chapel; 5 p.m., Dean William W. Fenn, 
D.D., Harvard Divinity School. Saturday, 
March 30: 12 M., Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
King’s Chapel; special music, Malcolm 
Lang, organist. 

arches. 

AmuERST, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. Dr. 
J. H. Crooker: Under the leadership of Dr. 
Crooker the church has made notable progress 
in a few months. The building has been 
renovated and redecorated. This change 
was made possible through a gift of $100 
by Mrs. H. E. Barlow, in memory of her 
father, Lewis Allen; a bequest of $100 in 
the will of Mrs. Anne Pryor; and subscrip- 
tions of $300 from members. A friend of the 
church was so much pleased with the re- 
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sult that she contributed a new carpet for 


the auditorium and parlors, at a cost of about 
$450. The interior of the church is now 
more attractive than that of any other 
church in Amherst. ‘Twenty-one new mem- 
bers were taken into the church on one 
Sunday recently. The young people’s Unity 
Club is vigorous; it has arranged a series 
of interesting entertainments for the next 
two months. Its energetic president, James 
Elwell, son of the late Prof. Elwell of 
Amherst College, left February 26 for 
Camp Devens. Unity Church now has eight 
representatives in camps or in France. Dr. 
Crooker’s sermons are timely and inspiring. 
Gradually he is building up a congregation. 
Unity Church is a strong force for loyalty 
and for spirituality. A very successful 
service was held on February 17, in com- 
memoration of both Washington and Lincoln. 
The, prayers. were by Rev. Houghton 
Schumacher of Hingham; the sermon, by 
Dr. Crooker; and reading of passages 
from Washington’s and Lincoln’s addresses, 
by Prof. C. H. Patterson. ‘The present 
trustees are: Dr. W. P. Brooks, chairman; 
W. R. Brown, clerk; Harry E. Barlow, 
treasurer; Prof. F. W. Morse; Dr. R. P. 
Utter. The following committees have been 
appointed by the trustees: House committee, 
Edwin A. Bosworth, Harry E. Barlow, 
Mrs. Abbie Elwell; worship committee, 
L. S. Walker, Miss Catherine Clark, Mrs. 
Harry E. Barlow, Dr. Luther O. Whitman; 
Sunday-school and young people, Mrs. 
R. B. Utter, Mrs. Harold EK. Robbins, Miss 
Catherine Clark; social life committee, 
officers of the social life committee of 
the Women’s Alliance and the officers of 
Unity Social Club; outlook and hospitality 
committee, Prof. C. H. Patterson, Mrs. 
C. H. Patterson, Miss Etta Matthews, 
Mrs. Kate Eddy; social service committee, 
Mrs. Allen Clark, Allen Clark, Prof. Alfred 
Lunn, Prof. Walter Prince; decoration 
committee, Mrs. Anna B. Clementson, 
Miss Georgine Chandler, Mrs. Carlton 
P. Jones, Mrs. Gardner Boyd; finance 
committee, Harry E. Barlow, Mrs. George 
E. Stone, F. W. Morse; committee on student 
life, L. S. Walker, Charles H. Patterson, 
R. P. Utter, Mrs. George E. Stone; auditor, 
F. W. Morse. The names on the honor roll 
are: Fred Barnes, Franklin S, Clark, James 
H. Elwell, Fred W. Morse, Richard Patter- 
son, John B. Smith, Howell Shepard. 


BERKELEY, Cay.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Harold E. B. Speight: 
March 17, the church paid its tribute to the 
University of California, which celebrated 
then the fiftieth anniversary of its founda- 


THE SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTE, 


Camp Hill, Alabama. 


Lyman Ward, Principal Dr. W. Theodore Langley, Treasurer 


From an endorsement of Andrew D. White, of a Camp Hill 
graduate who is about to graduate at Cornell and who has 
been excused from military service to become superintend- 
ent of the farms of the State Agricultural College at Cornell 
University. Dr. White says: He worked for me during 
two years and a considerable part of the time in the house 
and in the flower and vegetable garden adjoining my 


house—that is to say the old president’s house of the 


University—and he found time part of the year to act as 
one of the managers of a boys’ campin Maine. He has 
worked his way through the University here against ad- 
verse circumstances and in a way such as very few are able 
to accomplish. With my experience of close upon fifty 
years in vital connection with the faculty and students of 
this University, I regard him as one of the very first in 
character and achievement whom I have known in ae 
whole student body. 


On Sunday, > 
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tion, by a special morning service at which 
Prof. William C. Jones, director of the School 
of Jurisprudence and chairman of the church 
board of trustees, and the minister, Rev. 
H. E. B. Speight, spoke on ‘‘The Making 
of the University” and ‘‘The Ideal of a 
University.” The board of trustees and the 
church committees, as announced last month, 
are as follows: Trustees: Prof. William C. 
Jones, chairman, Berkeley Blake, William E. 
Chamberlain, Lionel H. Duschak, Philip E. 
McHale, Walter Mulford, A. C. Schlesinger; 
treasurer, Wallace Harker; secretary, Doro- 
thy Dyar. Church committees: Advisory— 
Mrs. Wyckoff, A. G. Freeman, W. B. Gester; 
building—P. E. McHale; decoration—chair- 
man, Mrs. Kluegel; finance—A. C. Schles- 
inger, William E. Chamberlain, Wallace Har- 
ker; hospitality—Mrs. Wyckoff, Mrs. C. G. 


M. H. Letcher, Miss E. Griffin, Mrs. L. H. 
Duschak; music—William E. Chamberlain, 
Mrs. J. M. Pierce, Charles Harlowe; Unity 
Hall—L. H. Duschak, Prof. W. Mulford, 
Rev. H.E. B. Speight. The young people’s 
society (the Channing Club) and the Women’s 
Alliance presented “Luck?” a farce in four 
acts by Mary MacMillan, on Friday evening, 
March 1. The play was a success if the full 
house and enthusiasm of the audience may 
be taken as proof. Rev. H. E. B. Speight 
was the hero, Mrs. L. H. Duschak the heroine. 
Much laughter was caused by Mrs. Speight 
in the réle of Norah, the maid, and by Mr. 
Kennell, minister of the Richmond church, 
in his part of the traditionally characterized 
minister. Excitement was furnished by the 
arrest of the hero by a policeman of large 
dimensions, Otis Dyar, secretary of the 
Channing Club. 


CaycaRy (ALBERTA), CaN.—First Uni- 
tarian Church, Rev. William Irvine: The 
annual meeting was held in Unity Hall on 
February 15. About one hundred and 
fifty persons were present. A fine dinner 
was served by the Women’s Alliance, after 
which reports from the church organizations 
were heard; and the officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: president, 
Mr. Albert Blact; secretary, Miss E. 
Patterson; treasurer, Mr. J. G. Innis; other 
members of the board, Mrs. Lewis, Miss 
Coutts, Mrs. Charlton, Messrs. Norton, 
Farquhar, Vernon, and Smith. Mrs. Carson 
gave a most encouraging report of Unity 
Club, which was organized last May. She 
said that a few minutes might suffice to state 
what the Club had accomplished, but it 
would take hours to tell of its aims. The 
Club has endeavored to assist Mr. Irvine 
in his religious, political, and social work 
in the community. ‘The Club meets monthly 
at the homes of the members. Live subjects 
are always discussed. The Club furnished 
copies of a hymnal for use at the evening 
meetings in Liberty Theatre, at a cost of 
$50. It is a booklet containing thirty hymns 
and songs. Unity Club has also co-operated 
with the Women’s Alliance principally in 
helping with the monthly socials. Besides 
adding a small amount to the funds, these 
socials have helped those who are interested 
in Mr. Irvine’s progressive ideas to become 
acquainted. The membership of The Al- 
liance has been very small, but they have 
managed to keep up many of their cus- 
‘tomary activities, Red Cross sewing, the 
visiting of the sick, ete. The Sunday-school 
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meets at 10.20 and has about twenty mem- 
bers enrolled and three teachers. 
non has been the superintendent, and Miss 
Turner has conducted the music. 
teacher, Mrs. Olliver, has lately joined the 
school. 
small children. 
every Wednesday evening and has an average 
attendance of twenty-five. 
engaged in the study of Ward’s “Pure 
Sociology.” 
Irvine, has become a great force in this city. 
Mr. Irvine hopes to extend the education 
work of the church by organizing leaders 
who will conduct classes in civics and eco- 
nomics in the various schools of the city. A 
committee to prepare a plan for this scheme 
was appointed recently. 


Calkins, Prof. J. A. - literature—Mrs. | : - 
ie. x08 J Baas tenees sare = Rey. George Gilmour: To the minister and 


members of the First Unitarian Church at 
Dallas, the season of 1917-18 is offering 
greatly increased responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities. They have co-operated with other 
organizations in the city in raising the second 
Liberty Loan, in securing for Dallas the 
elimination of the sale of liquor, and in 
furthering the work for food conservation. 
Mr. Geevers, chairman of the local food 
conservation committee, has devoted much 
of his time to this cause. 
and her team of workers assisted to a con- 
siderable extent in the successful drive to 


The Red Cross, thrift stamp, and garden- 
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Sixteen of the young men associated with 
the church (eleven from the Sunday-school) 
have responded to the call to the colors. 
A service-flag was made and presented to 
the Sunday-school by Mrs. G. A. Eisenlohr, 
wife of the superintendent. In addition to 
his parish duties, Mr. Gilmour is giving two 
days a week to the service of the liberal 
and unchurched men at Camp Bowie, Fort 
Worth. He has been recently elected presi- 
dent of the Anti-Tuberculosis Society, com- 
posed of doctors and business men of this 
city. An earnest effort is manifest in the 
membership to help to ‘‘carry on” to the 
attainment of true democracy and liberalism. 


Troy, N.Y.—AIl Souls Church, Rev. 
Charles J. Dutton: The annual meeting of 
the church, with a supper given by The 
Alliance, was well attended. The reports 
showed that the church had finished its 
year with good-sized balance in every de- 
partment. Within the last two months 
thirteen members have been received into 
membership. The services are being held 
in the parish house. The once-a-month 
evening service is proving a great success. 
At the January service, the church was not 
able to hold all that wished to attend. 
Though the city is largely Roman Catholic, 
the church has a place to fill in the city life, 
being the only liberal church for miles 
around. The Sunday-school has been 
graded and now has a membership of forty, 
and, under the new superintendent, Prof. 
Daugherty of the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, is planning for a much larger 
work this fall. Though the Sundays for 
three months have been stormy as a rule, 
the attendance has been very good all win- 
ter. Rev. John Haynes Holmes of New 
York will speak in the church, April 21. 


Mr. Ver- 
A fourth 


She is particularly interested in 
The sociology class meets 


It has been 


The forum, organized by Mr. 


Daas, TEx.—First Unitarian Church, 


Mrs. Gilmour 


raise $75,000 for the Federated Charities. 


planting campaigns have all met with a 
hearty response from the members of this 
parish. The Women’s Allance, with Mrs. 
Perry Bentley as president, has become a 
Red Cross auxiliary of the Dallas Chapter. 


and larger committees this 
restrictions have in no way interfered, how- 


January 5. 


Two rooms in the basement of the church 
have been equipped as Red Cross work- 
rooms. Mrs. Thorne and Mrs. Childs are 
qualified teachers of the hospital garments 
department; Mrs. Gilmour and Mrs. Bent- 
ley, of the surgical dressings; Mrs. Campbell 


instructs in knitting. The members and 


their friends devote Wednesdays and Fridays 
(frequently Mondays), weekly, from to 


Am. to 5 P.M., to this work. The output 
has been most gratifying. The ladies bring 


their noon lunch, and tea is served. Monthly 


readings from the drama by Mrs. Stenger 


have been given in the workroom. A food 


sale at the home of Mrs. E. N. Willis was 
a pleasant as well as successful affair. 


Mrs. 
A. J. Daniels, chairman of supper committees, 
has found it expedient to have fewer suppers 
year. Food 


ever, with the pleasure of these informal 
church gatherings. Dr. Earl M. Wilbur 
was present at the church supper given 
He conducted services at the 
church the following day. Rev. Mr. She- 
lander, of Passaic, N.J., in passing through 
Dallas en route for the East and ‘‘the front,”’ 
presented a stirring address from the pulpit. 
On February 26 Rev. Maxwell Savage was 
a most welcome guest at the church supper. 
His words of cheer and encouragement, 
and his practical suggestions regarding 
church problems, were listened to with the 
keenest interest. The Sunday-school shows 
an increase in attendance and interest. A 
Hallowe’en frolic, a Christmas festival, and 


Wurman, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Edward IL. Houghton: The 
six Protestant churches of the town are 
federated, and relations of pastors and people 
are most harmonious. ‘The latest manifes- 
tation of this spirit was an all-round exchange 
on February 10. ‘The pastors decided upon it 
some time ago, fixed the date, and gave the 
question of where each man should preach 
into the hands of a committee of laymen, 
agreeing, like good soldiers, to go where 
they were sent. The Adventist spoke 
with marked acceptance in the Unitarian 
pulpit; and the Unitarian, in cassock and 
surplice, preached in the Episcopal church— 
—a lay reader conducting the ritual of the 
service. ‘The many lines of special activity 
made necessary by the war have been 
carried on in Whitman, for the most part, 
in the very best way—as community enter- 
prises, denominational lines being disre- 
garded completely. Unitarians have been 
doing their full part in them all. A Unita- 
rian headed the drive for the Liberty Loan; 
the same Unitarian, the drive for the Red 
Triangle; and Unitarians gave fully half 
of all that was given for this cause. Another 
Unitarian is the active head of the Red 
Cross work; another, the treasurer; still 
another, the secretary and agent of the 
Special Aid Society for Whitman’s sons in 
the country’s service. Not as Unitarians, 
but as patriotic citizens, our people are 
bearing their part in these varied services. 
The Wayside Pulpit, recently installed, 


a spelling contest have been enjoyed by attracts much attention, and is read by 


all the children of the church, old and young. 


my 


many passers-by. 
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Personal. 


Dr. U. G. B. Pierce of Washington has 
accepted a commission from the directors 
of the American Unitarian Association to go 
to the Pacific Coast in April. His itinerary 
will enable him to visit most of the Cali- 
fornia churches. He will be the preacher 
at Leland Stanford University during May. 


Mr. William W. Peck, who was at Camp 
Devens, in charge of the construction and 
social work of the Y. M. C. A. from July 1, 
1917, to Feb. 1, 1918, has been transferred 
and made Camp Secretary of the War 
Work Council for the First Naval District, 
directing thirty posts. The former work 
gave Mr. Peck exceptional opportunities to 
know the soldier. This new position brings 
him into intimate contact with the Navy. 
He is ready, so far as his duties permit, to 
supply pulpits, and to accept engagements to 
speak before our church organizations. Mr. 
Peck’s address is Army and Navy Y. M.C.A., 
Charlestown, Mass. Mrs. W. W. Peck is in 
charge of the Personal Service House of the 
Florence Crittenton League, Camp Devens, 
Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged. . $13,741.83 
March 4. Elizabeth H. ‘Stayner, ‘Eureka, Cal. I.00 
4. Toronto, Can., Branch Women’s Al- 
liance aise 10.00 
4. Society in “Medford, “Mass.. 228.25 
4. Westminster Branch Women’s Al- 
liance, Providence, R.I.. 10.00 
4. New York League of Unitarian 
Women.. 10.00 
5. Society in Chattanooga, “Tenn. 25.00 
5. Society in North Easton, Mass.. 445-81 
5. Sunday School, New London, Conn. 5.00 
5. Alfred S. Niles, Jr., Cambridge, 
Mass. 50.00 
6. Miss L. F. “Brigham, “Longwood, 
Mass.. 15.00 
6. Society i in Neponset, “Mass... 3 42.00 
6. Sunday School, Neponset, Mass.. 8.00 
6. Society in Norwell, Mass.. 3 51.50 
6. Society in Newburyport, Mass.. 182.80 
6. Milton, Mass., Branch Women’s Al- 
liance........ ais 20.00 
6. Society in Bangor, Medea Sit ati.. 203.85 
7. Society in Quincy, Ill. . 25.15 
7. Alton, Ill., Branch Women’s Al- 
liance. . 8.00 
7. Miss Mary Elizabeth Pierce, ‘Dor- 
chester Centre, Mass.. 50.00 
7. 8. C. Derby, Columbus, Ohio.. 5.00 
7. Frank A. Gilmore, New. York, N. Ws 5.00 
&. Troy, GN.Y%, Branch Women’s Al- 
liance. . Ae 5.00 
8. Society in ‘St. “Cloud, Minn......... 25.00 
8. Wilton, N.H., Branch Wosgen' s Al- 
liance.. (ae 5.00 
8. Society in ‘Woodland, ‘Cal. pee 10.00 
9. Society in Dover, N. ety 10.00 
9. Sunday School, Brockton, “Mass.. 5.00 
11. A. J. Cook, Bellefonte, Pa.. 10.00 
aT. Bloomington, Ill., Branch Women’s 
Alliance...... 5.00 
x1. First Church in ‘Roxbury, Mass., 
BUditiomal seo os eli sistetebee > ecto 10.00 
tr. Society in Portsmouth, N.H.. 158.70 
tz. Pueblo, Col., Branch ‘Women’s Al- 
liance.. 5.00 
11. Weston, Mass., “Branch Women’s 
Alliance. . _ 10.00 
rz. Sherborn, Mass., ‘Branch Women’s 
Alliance. . wateiee:« 5.00 
12. Society in Orlando, Fila... 25.00 
12. Mrs. Francis H. "Day, ‘Rochester, 
ng. . 20.00 
12. First Parish in “Brookline, Mass., 
additional...... 56.50 
13. Frank H. Chapman, “Minneapolis, 
Minn.. 5.00 
13: Braintree, Mass., ‘Branch “Women’s 
lliance. . 5.00 
13. Channing Branch, ‘Newton, Mass., 
Women’s Alliance. . 25.50 
14. Meadville, Pa., Branch Women’s 
Alliance. . Be 10.00 
14. Seciety in Santa ‘Ana, Cal. 20.00 
15. Malden, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Alliance. . iateen 10.00 
15. Society in Grafton, “Mass.. 50.00 
15. Society in Chestnut Hill, Mass.. 194.00 
15. Society in Stow, Mass.. 28.00 
16. West Roxbury, Mass., ie ‘Branch 
Women’s Alliance. ..........006 10.00 
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Macdonald Commercial School 
STENOGRAPHY 
BOOKKEEPING TYPEWRITING 


Individual Attention Practical Training 
Day and Evening Sessions 


LITTLE BUILDING Tel. BEACH 4822 


THE WOOL, SHOP 
429 LITTLE BUILDING 
WORSTEDS AND YARNS 
LESSONS GIVEN 


MISS E. M. BIGGLESTONE 


FORMERLY WITH MISS DRURY Tel. Beach 5514-—W 


IVY 
CORSETS 
Exclusive Ivy Corset 34 West Street 
Shop Boston, Mass. 


OOD Clothing has al- 

ways been worth more 
than the difference between 
its price and that of inferior 
garments. 


But now the long-run 
economy of good fabrics, 
well made, is greater than 
ever. 


Ordinary and cheap cloth- 
ing has advanced in price 
more than good clothing. 
This makes good clothing a 
better purchase than before, 
even. 


Measured by months of 
becoming service, Macullar 
Parker Clothes are decidedly 
moderate in price. 


MACromeany NCR 


400 WASHINGTON STREET 


it 
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’ 2-a Park St., Boston 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencles 752 Fark St» Boston 
Pittsburg, Chicago, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles. Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


A ‘HIGHLY EDUCATED MAN, mature in ideas and 

in age, experienced in the professions and travel seeks a 

Rests in a private family. Address P., care Christian 
‘egister. 


COMPANION POSITION desired. Expe- 
rience and references. Address Miss Cora J. 
Leland, 24 Elmwood St., Newton, Mass. 


STENOGRAPHERS SENT TO RESIDENCES 
Specialists in Manuscript Work 
Multigraphing 
Miss Ina A. Keith 
Room 1107 


Ladies, Hooverize Now 


Bring your husband’s hats, bring your own hats, bring 
your children’s hats, and have them redyed, resewed, 
cleansed, and reblocked into this season’s newest 
shapes. "BOSTON PANAMA HAT CO., 386 Washing- 
ton St., near Franklin, Elevator service, Fourth Floor. 


6 Beacon Street 


ALL KINDS OF THERAPEUTIC TREATMENTS 
FACE, FEET, SCALP 


OXYOLINE VAPOR FOR COLDS, ETC. 


MRS. RUTH COLT JACKSON 
214 Huntington Ave. Suite 41, B.B. 6350 


CRESCENT REST 


57 Bartlett Crescent, Brookline, Mass. 
A Home for Elderly, Invalid, and Convalescing Persons. 
Tel. Brookline 4053. 


CaRoLinE M. HALLETT, 
Marcaret E. Jarvis, 


COLOR =PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Men Going to the Front 


" References. 


HELEN MESSINGER: MURDOCH, PF.R.P.S. 
282 Boylston Street, Boston Tel. B.B. 6074 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


Gamplere Stocks 
of 


Table Linens Handkerchiefs 


White Goods Neckwear 


Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 


At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


ill SB 


ust Co, 


Correct fashions for Women o™ Mirzos: 
372-378 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


a 
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JORDAN MARSH COMPANY—The Mercantile Heart of New England 


Advantages of Trading at 


New England’s Greatest Store 


In buying apparel for every member of the family, or 
furnishings for the home, selections may be made here 
from stocks positively unequaled as to completeness 
and quality. Only immense purchasing power and 
facilities for adequate display make this possible. Then 
too, everything that’s new—that’s exclusive, and not to 
be found elsewhere—is quite certain to be here, either in 
foreign or domestic merchandise. 


Coupled with those advantages is the fact that prices are 
always as low as others quote—and frequently lower— 
the result of buying in vast quantities. 


As large as this organization is, the spirit of cordiality 
and courtesy to customers is never lost sight of—a per- 
sonal interest in your wants pervades the entire selling 
organization. 


Remember this too:—Free deliveries anywhere in 
Massachusetts—and an efficient mail order bureau 
always at your service. 


The New Fashions for Easter 


And the Spring season—are ready in 
| plentiful variety. 


Do not fail to see them. 


Jordan Marsh Company 


Two Great Buildings—Washington, Summer, 
Avon, Bedford and Chauncy Streets, Boston 
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When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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March 16. West Roxbury, Mass., Jr. Branch 
Women’s Alliance. 

16. Dover, N.H., Branch ‘Women’s Al- 

liance.. 5.00 

16. Mr. and Mrs. ‘Livingston Stebbins, 
Cambridge, Mass.. 

16. Miss Susan ’A. Wilcox, ‘Brookline, 

Mass.. Ses 10.00 


$5.00 


25.00 


16. Society in Flushing, NY... 25.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
March 5. Sunday School, New London, Conn. 2.00 
5. Sunday School, Newport, R.I...... 5.00 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


March 6. Society in Norwell, Mass.. 10.00" 
16. First Parish School, Portland, Me... 10.00 
$15,962.89 


Henry M. Wii.iaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


For Syrian and Armenian Children. 


- Contributions to the fund for the relief 
of Syrian and Armenian children, as reported 
to the Department of Religious Education, 
American Unitarian Association, are as fol- 
lows :— 


Previously acknowledged... ..........eeeeees $1,315.58 
Bows City Ins fas coe hain cere seein 10.00 
BURECQHEER ste cetrae Avice ictaelc cis inles'¢ tipth asia Nae 5-00 
Better Ge VGickeg taka, sche hela’ a clos oamteeieeunels II.00 
BE AAICHESEOE IN silos ois Stuy Bixiv nies 01S ma derew eta’ 3.00 
(Siqiare hd af le eee Bee Ae eee 10.00 


BVAIDOIEVINGEL. 6 finvias sist cos talee tis vis wis vlaieareee 1.25 
Bellingham, Wash....... HS. Sinker 
Rochester, N.Y....... 
Baltimore, Md.. 2 
Orlando, Dik temic, eo 
Brooklyn, Ney. 8 pag” 
Keene, N.H.. 

Laconia, N. H.. 
Milford, N.H. 
Peterboro, N.H. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y.... cgi She Peed 
BUTTON eV lise. sive Sie sau aic etetb Sis tae ls Clans ote 
BV MOSOTAY Basle oa. be Neste a0 de 6 ottieracre ss 
PALUCDOLO MV Gris oxjsiia counter be Wank renee 
eT mE MOOG MIN Dan's are .cn te eicedinaia cceuscs Belywiarae wars 
BEE EON UN ebscte alan 1s. Oa ated een an estan Bans le Sioa 
BV OOGIAAI A AIS Se et oc oo sels a meiaatn B cholic sve 
DaNCABLeRs Pacts oe fcins.s.cealstvoniee ae ieee sexiest 
BISCCOM UMNO oo a/si3 ete vic tle ore able ab vaisioisieiwis va 
Ortlande Wied. oI ccte ae ietiand ce eeitan la « wale es 
BV cteeUilte, 1 WA Gr, Cocrtls.+. sleseriaralsieh eK’ akare ces 
Castine, Me.. crenata 
Roxbury, Mass. (All Souls)... 

Dorchester, Mass. cee Church), ‘additio al. 
Hyde ee Mest. : 
Ashby, M ae ee Rade bas 
Portland, Me (Preble Ch ipel).. soitihnane atte ea 
ES ORO VW JAI Sete a Lec bi dnabaaeae wteeies 
Berlin, Mass... We Ne van ixte Aout bee stearate 
Brockton, Blass% Seen oy Sea nah RE eile 
East Bridgewater, Mass.. Sstasbnw wae 4 o ; 
Northfield, Mass., additional. Shrs-velvietereae 5-00 
Westford, ‘Mass... pe RU CST TERS 
Pittstield, Mass...) fo tosinvawia che 8 vaaivierelese he's 3.00 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 


address. 
Children’s Mission 


The 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices 
are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contribution: 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PresENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL 
Cuierk, REv. RISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline ‘Freeman. Nathaniel T, Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, ., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum 
Rev. Sydney : Siow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D 


PARKER B. FIELD, Grenzrat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Lynchburg Vateomsnii baits overs ov cwew'ereien $9.00 
Worcester, Mass. acd ees) Aerts 10.00 
West Roxbury Mass.. : + Prati 6.990 
Wollaston, iy i CALE ie 12.50 
Stow, Mnss.o.) ee ROeMI ec vceee lc wr able 1.50 
Rockland. Mask Seem ee. 5 sic ecs crane 5.00 
Petersham, Massvaovmemetes oc. Jacek ve cscs 3.90 
Quincy, Mass-.> cenit < -..6s ve-ocu ste 10.00 
Middleboro, Masa: Bacar: clew:s/a0ie nos 0% sinks 5-10 
Newburyport, Miss eee... 1 ev te evicwase 7.50 
Montague, Masaeeyieies . so. sv ee eee a eo’ 2.70 
Lexington, Masciacce eis... na neeaacns om 15.00 
Kingston, "Mass... | SORA ai 15.00 
Hingham’ (North Church). . ASB oe Se 5.0¢ 
Grafton, Mass.. Bt. wia.s,4 enale arene 9.00 
Gardner, Mass eR... sce os vdléjais clears 8.00 
East Lexington, IE 8 in eer 2.00 
Cohasset; Massy, pewemetinys.« 0. co's me cise eene 20.00 
Brookfield, Mass 3.0C 
Lynn, Mass.... 25.0C 
Norwell, Mass............ 5.0C 
NashuagN 5. ceae eee « . .. Ain wales 10.0¢ 

Total tO ditemssecmecis «+s. cedverecues $1,848.57 


All contributions should be sent directly 
to Cleveland H. Dodge, Treasurer, 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 


Books for Soldiers. 


Attention is called to the need of generous 
donations of books for the library and read- 
ing-rooms of the Cambridge, Mass., Y. M. 
C. A. This institution contributes to the 
social and recreational life daily of hundreds 
of boys and men from Maine to California 
in the military, naval, and radio service. 

Books such as any boys would like, and 
books on military sciences, aviation, and 
aéronautics, will be most useful. Also, 


THE 
BEACON BUILDING 


NEW HOME OF 
The Christian Register 


OFFICES TO RENT 


Efficient Elevator Service 


Inquire at Janitor’s Office 


6 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Employment Agencies. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
Licensed 
SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD HELP 
Hotels, Schools and Institutions 
ies Si, and Mercantile Dept. 
H. G. PRESTON, Manager 
274 Boylston eee Rooms 1, 2, and 3 
BOSTON, MASS. 


STRy 


MAIN 609 


RHotel Directory, 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 
rooms, $2; with bath, $2.5;0and up, Double rooms, 


$3 and up. L. C. Prior, Manager. 


Commonwealth a? Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 
Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 
$1.75; Feces $s. Booklet. 

Storer F. Crarts, Gen. Manager. 
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text-books on all kinds of engineering; on 
history, philosophy, and social science. 

If you have any such books, upon in- 
formation to the Y. M. C. A. a Boy Scout 
will call for them. A 

WALTER S. INGRAM, 
Chairman Library Committee. 


Sunday-school Lessons Offered. 
Gentlemen: 

The Universalist Sunday-school of the 
Church of the Good Tidings of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., has a number of used copies of most 
grades in the Beacon Series of lessons which 
we should be pleased to give to any Unitarian 
school that would pay the express charge. 
Is there a Unitarian school which might 
find use for the lessons? 

HENRIETTA BERTSCH, Secretary. 

732 LEXINGTON AVENUE, 

Brooxtyn, N.Y. 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 


aes eae 


Established 56 years  Tel., Dorchester 2010, 2011 
R. & E. F. GLEASON ; 
UNDERTAKERS 
335 WASHINGTON STREET 


Near Harvard 


DORCHESTER DISTRICT 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11x. Church 
school at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4 
p.m. The church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST CHURCH, Eliot Square, Roxbury. Rev, 
Miles Hanson, minister; Rev. James De Normandie, 
minister emeritus. Morning service at 11. Dr. De Nor- 
mandie will preach upon “The Christian Grace of Hate.” 


FIRST PARISH IN Ue Spay es (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Sunday, March 24, Rev. George ‘Burnham 
Foster, D.D., ot the University of Chicago will preach. 
Church service at 11 A.M. Church school at 0-45 A.M. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. Mr. Snow 
will. preach. Service every day at noon. Oren daily 
9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets, Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. 
In order to co-operate with the Fuel Administration, this 
church has accepted an invitation from the Central Church 
Berkeley and Newbury Streets, to unite with them, until 
further notice, for Sunday morning worship. Service at 
10.30. r. Sperry and Mr. Park will pear on alternate 
Sundays. "The Sunday-school and all wa activities will 
continue as usual in the First Church Chapel. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morn- 
ing service at 11. Sermon by Rey. Louis C. Comish. 
The First Parish in Brighton is uniting with us. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten 
and Primary at rr aM. Church service at Ir A.M. 
Preaching by the oa py Subject, “Sure Foundations.” 
All seats are free and a cordial invitation is extended to 
the public. Take Chestnut Hill (Ipswich Street) car to 


es 


———————————— 
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ON EASTER SUNDAY 


Gs the principle that on Easter Sunday the congrega- 
tion is the largest of the whole year, many of our 
Unitarian Churches give the collection that day for the 
national work. So large a number of our churches act on 
this generous principle that that day is a very anxious one 
for the national treasury. It is 


ONE DAY’S HARVEST 


in the year. Churches and individuals are reminded that 
only a few days remain before Easter Sunday, and are 
asked to secure contributions as large as possible. 


OUR CHURCHES 


should see that the financial circulars and collection enve- 
lopes are MAILED to all their members before that Sunday. 
These materials will be supplied in any needed quantity on 
application to the Assistant Secretary, 
Mr. FORBES ROBERTSON, 25 Beacon Street, 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Coming in March, the danger of cold, stormy weather 1s in- 
creased. A widespread storm on Easter Sunday might cost 
our national work thousands of dollars. .Sending these 
materials by mail decreases this danger. 


$75,000 BEFORE MAY 1, 1918, 


For the Treasury of the Association 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treas., 


_ 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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pleasantries. 


“And is it true, Lieutenant, that the 
harder you pull the trigger the farther the 
bullet will go?”—Widow. 


“Don’t ask outright,” said Mrs. Twick- 


embury, “but just mention the subject 
transcendentally.”’ 

Tam: ‘‘What sort o’ meenister hae ye 
the noo, Sandy?” Sandy: “We seldom 


get a glint o’ him; sax days o’ week he’s 
enveesible and on ‘the seventh he’s incom- 
prehensible.”—Boston Transcript. 


Doctor: ‘“‘You sleep too much. You 
must get up two hours earlier in the morn- 
‘ing.’ Patient: “If it’s all the same to 
you, doctor, I think I’d prefer to go to bed 
two hours later.’”-—Boston Transcript. 


“I’m leaving you, ma’am; going to a 
munition-factory, as you would not give me 
a rise.’ ‘‘Well, Mary, if you drop shells 
about as you do our crockery, you will get 
a very big rise indeed.” —London Opinion. 


“Where are you going, mother?” ‘To 
a surprise party, dear.” ‘‘Can’t I go, too, 
and Archie and Edna?” “No, dear, you 
weren’t invited.” ‘‘Well, don’t you think 
they’d be lots more s’prised if you took us 
all?”’—Boston Transcript. 


Miss Jane Gregory, daughter of the At- 
torney-General, applied for a position in 
the Food Administration. ‘‘Have you any 


dependents?’”’ ‘‘Yes, three.” ‘Three de- 
pendents?”’ gasped the clerk. ‘“‘Yes. I am 
supporting three Belgian children.” Miss 


Gregory got the job. 


Sir Robert Borden, the Canadian Prime 
Minister, tells this: A woman was writing a 
letter. She glanced up to ask her husband, 
“John, do you spell ‘graphic’ with one p 
or two?” “Well, my dear,’’ was the diplo- 
matic reply, “if you’re going to use any, 
you might as well use two.” 


In a recent examination paper for a boy 
clerk’s post was this question: “If the 
Premier and all the members of the Cabinet 
should die, who would officiate?’ Robert, 
a boy of fourteeen, thought for a time, try- 
ing in vain to recall who came next in suc- 


cession. At last a happy inspiration came 
to him, and he answered: “The under- 
taker.”’— Vancouver Province. 


A farmer came into town to make some 
purchases at the hardware store. ‘Can’t 
I sell you a bicycle to ride around your farm 
on?”’ asked the clerk. “I can sell you a 
first-class one for $40.” ‘No, I guess not,” 
replied the farmer. “I’d rather put my 
$40 in a cow.” “Well, that’s all right,” 
said the clerk, “‘but imagine how foolish 
you would look riding around town on a 
cow.” ‘I s’pose so,” said the farmer, 
slowly, ‘‘but how would I look milkin’ a 
bicycle?’’—Satire. 

“T have come here,” said the angry man 
to the superintendent of the street car line, 
“to get justice; justice, sir. Yesterday, 
as my wife was getting off one of your cars 
the conductor stepped on her dress and 
tore a yard of frilling off the skirt.”” The 
superintendent remained cool. ‘‘ Well, sir,” 
he said, ‘“‘I don’t know that we are to blame 
for that. What do you expect us to do? 
Get her a new dress?” “No, sir, I do not 
intend to let you off so easily as that. What 
I propose to have you do,’ he said, “is to 
match this silk. "—New York Times, 
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FULL VALUE FOR EVERY DOLLAR 


In ordinary times one might experiment in furnishing 
the home. Not so this year. Now every dollar must 
yield full value. Example: Colonial Bedroom 
Suite, Beds, $21.00 each; Bureau, $29.50; Dress- 
ing Table, $28.50; Chiffonier, $22.50. Rugs and 


Draperies at relatively Low Prices. 


PAINE FURNITURE COMPANY 


Arlington Street, near Boylston, Boston 


ASH BARREL 


TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Rereivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE FoR CATALOGUE ON EAcH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET - = LYNN, MASS. 


HENRY MURRAY COMPANY areas 


ESTABLISHED 18670 


GRANITE—- MARBLE —- BRONZE 


MEMORIALS 


21 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MAIN OFFICE TELEPHONE 
BACK - BAY- 82 


WORKS 
383-391 NO. BEACON ST. 
BRIGHTON, MASS. 


FORMERLY 41 HAVERHILL STREET 


LANTERN SLIDES- 


ON BIBLE HISTORY AND TRAVEL 
| FOR SALE OR RENTAL 


DR. GERDA VON BETZEN PERRY 
DENTIST 
2 PARK 8Q., BOSTON 


JOHN H. THURSTON 


To) Seen ee 50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON 


Nippon Garden 


Garden Plants and other 
Gifts for Easter Re- 
membrance 


443 BOYLSTON ST., cor. BERKELEY 
HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


UNITY LUNCH ROOM 
181 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON 
Luncheon 11 to 3 


Bitte Shop 
ferlesinstieal Things 


10. th Steck near Heacon Steel 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


WAR SERVICE FOR WOMEN 


Short courses to train women as ‘‘Reconstruc- 
tion Aides’ as directed by the Surgeon- 
General, U. S. War Department. Also, 
longer courses in Mechano-therapy. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Dr. Mary R. Mulliner, Director 
44 St. Botolph Street Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 

Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


WILLIAM HULL 
AND 


THE SURRENDER OF DETROIT 
Leaflets sent gratis by the Post-Office Mission 
of the Church of the Disciples. 


Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 BRIMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The MacDuffie School 


of Housecraft 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


On plan of English schools, 
One year course. 
Joun MacDurrte (Harv.), 
Mrs. Jonn MacDurrie 
(Radcl.) 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 


